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EPIsTEMOLOGICAL Success: “Whaddya know?” isn’t just 
a familiar colloquial greeting heard on the street. It’s also 
one of the key questions philosophers ask each other in 
their more professional moments. And it was in this context 
that the question was asked by the participants in a forum 
called “The Limits of Reason,” held two weeks ago at the 
Carnegie Recital Hall under the sponsorship of the Tami- 
ment Institute. 

Speaking in the rationalist tradition, Charles Frankel, 
Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, maintained 
that scientific method, broadly conceived, offers the only 
reliable paradigm for achieving warranted knowledge. In 
the other corner, William Barrett, Professor of Philosophy 
at New York University, contended that scientific method 
does not exhaust the varieties of human knowledge, and he 
specifically cited esthetic cognition as an important form 
of knowledge that cannot be accounted for in terms of the 
scientific model. 

If this sounds somewhat esoteric, make no mistake about 
it—it is. And the point of bringing up the subject is not 
to take sides in the debate, but to testify that wonders will 
evidently never cease. For it was a sell-out audience that 
crowded the Recital Hall to listen to the epistemological 
give-and-take between Frankel and Barrett. There had in- 
deed been many sceptics who predicted that the philosophical 
evening would not draw a corporal’s guard: Who cares 








evidently cared, as did scores of others who had to be turned 
away at the door. As a consequence, the Tamiment Institute 
has decided to make a forum of this kind a regular feature 
of its public activities. Whaddya know? 

Hook Books: NL readers will be interested to know of 
two forthcoming books by that prolific philosopher, regular 
contributor Sidney Hook. Sometime in May, Criterion Books 
will publish his Critical Studies in Democracy, Communism A 
and Civil Rights. The book’s first section explores the 
philosophical, political and cultural roots of democracy; 
the second section, on Communism, includes a series of} 9) 
analyses called “The Literature of Political Disillusion. 
ment,” “The Psychology of the ‘Fellow-traveler’” and “The § py 
Problem of the Ex-Communist.” The last two sections of 
the book are entitled “Problems of Security and Freedom” 
and “Socialism, Freedom and Survival.” 19 

The second book, Psychoanalysis, Scientific Method and} 4& 
Philosophy, was edited by Hook and will be published} th 
by New York University Press on May 12. It is based ona 


re 
symposium, the second such sponsored by NYU, in the | 
Spring of 1958. The book’s three main sections are: “Psycho- P 
eV 


analysis and Scientific Method,” “Psychoanalysis and So- 
ciety” and “Psychoanalysis and Philosophy.” Among the— ™ 
contributors are Professors Alex Inkeles of Harvard Uni- 
versity, A. L. Kardiner of Columbia University, Lawrence§ 
S. Kubie of Yale University, Ernest Nagel of Columbia 























































about philosophy in this age of Westerns? The audience University and Ernest van den Haag of NYU. ? 
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economic recovery and a bright 
business outlook, unemployment in- 
creased from 3.8 million in October 
1958 to 4.7 million in January and 
4.75 million in February 1959. At 
the point where real national output 
regained its previous peak, unem- 
ployment reached the highest point 
ever reported for January and Feb- 
ruary since 1941. 

The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers expects unemploy- 
ment to drop to about 3 million by 
the end of this year. If the Council 
is not referring to the usual short- 


" THE FACE of good news about 














lived Christmas rush, it must be- 
lieve that the expansion of economic 
activities during the next 10 months 
will absorb not only the normal 
labor-force increase of about 1 mil- 
lion, but also about 1.7 million un- 
employed workers. I do not see how 
this can happen. 

Suppose that this year brings pro- 
duction expansion, stimulated by a 
wide application of new technology 
and improved work methods, not only 
in manufacturing but also in con- 
struction, transportation and com- 
























How To End 


Unemployment 


A shorter work-week could restore the equilibrium between supply and demand of labor 


munication, distributive trade and 
agriculture. This implies an increase 
in output per man-hour and would 
give many workers an opportunity 
for overtime. Assuming an increase 
of 2 per cent in labor productivity 
and 1 per cent in weekly work hours, 
expansion of economic activities by 
6 per cent would require a 3 per cent 
increase in the number of employed 
workers. This would suffice to absorb 
the normal labor-force increase and, 
perhaps, half a million of the un- 
employed. This is what is likely to 
happen, if the Council’s projection 
of the Gross National Product (GNP) 
for 1959 ($474-480 billion at cur- 
rent prices) proves correct. 

An alternative, utterly unrealistic 
analysis would envisage an increase 
in the labor demand by 2.7 million 
(more than 5 per cent), combined 
with an increase in weekly work 
hours by 2.5 per cent (about one 
hour) and a gain in labor produc- 
tivity by 3 per cent—which implies 
a GNP gain of about 10.5 per cent, 
or a GNP of close to $500 billion. 
There is not the slightest indication 
that such an economic upswing is in 
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W. S. Woytinsky is one of the Western world’s 
leading economists. Since coming to this country in 
he has 
agencies as well as with several private research 
organizations and Johns Hopkins University. Read- 
ers will recall his 1956 New Leaner series on “India: 
Awakening Giant,” later published as a book by 
Harper’s, and his November 1958 supplement on 
“The U.S. and Latin America’s Economy.” Dr. 
Woytinsky’s books include Labor in the United 
States, Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics, Earnings 
and Social Security in the United States, and 
Employment and Wages in the United States. 


served with various Government 








By W. S. Woytinsky 


the making, and it is difficult to 
visualize the factors which would 
originate it. Thus a substantial reduc- 
tion of unemployment by the end 
of 1959 is highly improbable. The 
promise given the people by the 
Council of Economic Advisers rests 
on wishful thinking. 

Changes in the unemployment level 
in the near and more remote future 
will depend on changes in the size 
of the labor force, on the one hand, 
and the demand for labor, on the 
other. The labor force increases with 
population growth, although not 
necessarily at the same rate. Taking 
into account the changes in the pat- 
tern of participation in the labor 
force by various age groups of men 
and women, the Bureau of the Census 
has developed three sets of projec- 
tions of the labor force from 1955 to 
1970. 

The most plausible projection in- 
dicates that the total labor force (in- 
cluding the Armed Forces) will grow 
from 68.9 million in 1955 to 73.4 
million in 1960, 79.4 million in 1965, 
and 86.6 million in 1970. This sug- 
gests an average annual increase of 
900,000 in 1955-60, 1.2 million in 
1960-65 and 1.4 million in 1965-70. 
Around 1960 the net annual inflow 
of new workers would be slightly 
over 1 million, but it may be some- 
what larger because the accession of 
new workers to jobs was retarded by 
unfavorable market conditions in 
1957-58. (The monthly labor market 
reports do not include the new job 
seekers without previous work ex- 
perience in the labor force.) 

With this reservation, the labor 














force’s growth can be estimated with 
reasonable accuracy. It is more dif- 
ficult to predict labor demand. Mean- 
ingful projections can be obtained 
only by analyzing employment trends 
in the different economic sectors. 
Of the total labor force of 71 mil- 
lion (September 1957), 2.8 million 
were in the Armed Forces, 6.5 mil- 
lion were engaged in agriculture, 2.6 
million were unemployed and 59.2 
million were engaged in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits. Within the latter 
group, 53 million were salary and 
wage workers. The essential feature 
of this distribution is that 78 per cent 
of the total labor force and 81 per 
cent of the civilian labor force either 
works for wages or salaries in non- 
agricultural establishments or is out 
of work, seeking such jobs. 
Along ups 
downs, employment records reveal 


with seasonal and 
divergent trends in different industry 
groups. In some industries, such as 
durable-goods manufactures, employ- 
ment fluctuations depend directly on 
changes in general business condi- 
in others, such as contract 
construction and Government, fluc- 


tions: 


tuations are more or less independent 
of cyclical ups and downs. 

Seasonal employment fluctuations 
occur in almost all industry divi- 
sions: a peak at the end of the year 
in wholesale and retail trade and 
Government: a summer peak and 
winter trough in services and con- 
tract construction; a minor and ir- 
regular summer trough in manufac- 
turing. In total nonagricultural em- 
ployment. these fluctuations tend to 
offset one another to some extent, but 
workers do not shift easily from one 
industry to another and, because of 
seasonal ups and downs in different 
sectors of the economy, there is al- 
wavs some seasonal unemployment 
here or there. Of decisive significance 
are the non-seasonal ups and downs 
in employment that are due to 
changing business conditions. 

The demand for labor has in- 
creased very unevenly in the period 
1939-58. The sharpest fluctuations 
were concentrated in manufacturing, 


which was also most conspicuously 
affected by World War II. The rele- 
vant statistics for nonagricultural 
employment suggest movements of 
changing speed, not in the same di- 
rection in all industry divisions at 
all times. This is how I interpret the 
data: 

Manufacturing. Upswing during 
the war. Declining rate of growth 
after the postwar adjustments in 
1945-46. Leveling off after 1952-53. 
Possibility of future decline. 

Wholesale and retail trade. Rise 
at a diminishing rate. Possibility of 
leveling off in the near future. 

Government. Rise at a_ slightly 
growing rate. 

Services and miscellaneous. Steady 
growth. No sign of retardation. 

Transportation and public utilities. 
No significant change since 1946. 

Contract construction. Rise at di- 
minishing speed. Leveling off since 
1952-53. 

Finance, insurance and real estate. 
Upward trend. No sign of diminish- 
ing rate of advance. 

Mining. Slow decline. 

Total employment in nonagricul- 
tural establishments increased steadi- 
ly before 1929, sank under the im- 


pact of the Great Depression from 


31 million in 1929 to 23.4-23.5 mil- 
lion in 1932-33, and gradually re- 





covered on the eve of World War 
II to a level slightly above the pre. 
depression peak (32.1 million in 
1940). It skyrocketed during the 
War and returned in 1944-46 to 4 
level that probably was close to long. 
range prosperity trend (an average 
of 41 million, in round numbers), 
Its subsequent course is represented 
by an ascending curve interrupted 
by three setbacks—in 1949, 1954 and 
1958. (See graph below.) 

Each time, it took the economy 
two years to climb back from the 
trough to the hypothetical trend line. 
It moved along this line in 1947 and 
1948, and again in 1951, 1952 and 
1953. After 1956, which brought em- 
ployment in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments almost back to the trend 
began to lose 
momentum. It was appreciably below 
the line A when the last recession 
set in, and it appears to have fol- 
lowed the broken line B—still ascend- 
ing but at a diminishing rate. 


line, employment 


N SEPTEMBER 1957, at the pre- 
| recession peak, employment in 
manufacturing, transportation and 
mining lagged behind both preceding 
years. The recession was character- 
ized by a violent further contraction 
in employment. The number of em- 
ployed workers sank from September 


Employment in Nonagricultural Establishments in the Three Postwar Recessions 
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Table |. Employed Workers, September 1957 to March-April 1958 


All nonagricultural establishments ......... 


Mining 


Gontract construction .................. 
TEES SG gic thet a ie ela eee 
Transportation and utilities ............. 
Wholesale and retail trade ............. 
Finance, insurance, real estate .......... 
Services and miscellaneous ............. 
RNTIMIINNS 9s cc Shes ores Seeks ey Abe 


Average 
September March-April Loss (—) 
1957 1958 or gain (+) 

sees S2BI2 49,708 —2,984 
av 818 724 — 4 
Se. eS 2,405 — 613 
ee 15,229 — 1,674 
a as 4,201 3,896 — 305 
atc) Ae 10,940 — 409 
Joe oa: Se 2,352 — 14 
-ee 6,412 6,326 — 86 
savecs 7,625 7,836 + 2i1 





1957 to March-April 1958, as shown 
in Table I (in thousands). 

The upturn in the spring of 1958 
did not call all laid-off workers 
back to their jobs. Labor-saving de- 
vices introduced in the latter part of 
1957 and during the recession have 
permitted industries to increase their 
output without hiring many addi- 
tional workers. 

In 1947-58, there were divergent 
employment trends in the manufac- 
ture of durable and _ non-durable 
goods. Employment in non-durable 
goods fluctuated within a compara- 
tively narrow margin, with a general 
downward trend. In contrast, the em- 
ployment in durable-goods 
showed violent fluctuations in all 
three recessions, with a general up- 
ward trend in the late 1940s which 
leveled off after the Korean War. 
Future downturn seems probable, al- 
though a sideways movement could 
develop. 


index 


Employment changes in manufac- 
turing industries after the business 
upturn were even more disturbing 
than the mass lay-offs in the reces- 
sion’s early phase. From September 
1957 to March-April 1958 employ- 
ment was on the decline, keeping 
pace with shrinking production so 
that one might expect a recovery to 
bring the labor demand back to the 
pre-recession level. This did not 
happen, however. The index of pro- 
duction, and of production workers 
in manufactures, changed from April 
lo December 1958 as shown in 
Table II (April 1958=100). 

In manufacturing industries as a 
soup, production increased 12.3 per 
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cent while employment advanced only 
5.6 per cent. In durable goods in- 
dustries, the gains were of 16 per 
cent and 6.5 per cent, respectively ; 
in non-durable goods, 8 per cent and 
4.5 per cent, respectively. In Decem- 
ber 1958, the production index in 
manufacturing industries was 5 per 
cent higher than in December 1957, 
but employment had declined from 
16.3 million to 15.4 million and the 
number of production workers from 
12.4 million to 11.9 million. 

Some economists believe that the 
lag in employment is a temporary 
phenomenon. They reason that em- 
ployers use economic setbacks to get 
rid of marginal workers, and there- 
fore are able to increase production 
with the remaining crews. In my 
opinion, such cases are not typical. 
Usually, both firing and hiring follow 
the rule of seniority, but the reces- 


sion may compel employers to tighten 
production controls and cut current 
costs by wider application of labor- 
saving devices. Automation has been 
one aspect of this general process. 

The labor unions will. of course, 
make use of the productivity argu- 
ment in wage negotiations, and it 
may help them obtain some raises. 
But they will also keep in mind the 
meaning of this development. The 
persistent unemployment that has de- 
veloped in the United States is, to a 
large extent, technological unemploy- 
ment—a replacement of human labor 
by machines. 

A closer analysis of employment 
and unemployment trends suggests 
that recently there has been a sub- 
stantial expansion of production with 
little or no reabsorption of unem- 
ployment. In 1942, with unemploy- 
ment averaging 2.7 million, the 
United States seemed to have reached 
the goal of full employment. Then 
came total mobilization and the spell 
of acute labor shortages. In 1943, 
unemployment averaged 1.1 million; 
in 1944, 700,000; in 1945, 1 million. 
Industrial demobilization and _post- 
war readjustments were effected with- 
out the anticipated mass unemploy- 
ment. 

During most of the period 1946-48, 
the number of unemployed persons 
fluctuated between 1.9 million and 





Table II, Production and Production Workers, April-December 1958 





Production Employment 
eed EE lil (ui ea ee Se SRE ae. cap 112.3 105.6 
Drea ION i sake a oe eae oe 116.0 106.5 
NIGP MMI OGENR ons Soc Pek ses 108.0 104.5 
Primary metal industries ..................... . 134.9 105.0 
Fabricated metal products .... 115.3 107.6 
Non-electrical machinery ....................-. 108.1 98.2 
EISCITIGMI ANBENINOIY: «2. 5.0 << v0. eue esd ds tate br 114.5 109.0 
ater CMe t re? ors a oe ose ea nea 143.0 125.0 
Lumber and wood products .................... 116.8 107.6 
Paget ian NOE so 6 pos. sok oe Fee se Bk 116.3 109.2 
SIOUO, CUA OMY GUNES e665 sk aoe Sa oases 109.5 105.0 
TOBRCOO MANUTECTUIOS o.oo. i oc ke ccc ee es cee. 113.8 121.4 
fee are eae re ee ee 112.0 103.0 
ty aaa Rep So Oe Rete oer Se WE ae eR Ee era 108.5 107.2 
Leather and allied products .................... 120.2 108.0 
Paper and allied products ...................... 109.2 102.1 
ee oe ee a as aa ae 102.2 100.9 
Chemicals and allied products ................. 116.5 99.0 
Petroleum and coal products .................. 116.1 98.7 
5 








2.5 million. During the first post- 
war recession it rose by some 1.3 
million, and in July 1949 and 
January-February 1950 it exceeded 
4 million. It sank again in the pros- 
perous years, 1951-53, and was 1.7 
million when the second postwar 
recession began. Then, for nine 
months it varied between 3.1 mil- 
lion and 3.8 million, and once more 
returned to this 
1954-55. 

The expanding economy did not 
absorb unemployment in 1955-57. 
The number of unemployed remained 
close to the level during the pre- 
ceding recession. The country entered 
the third postwar recession with con- 
siderable unemployment. To this 
backlog, fresh unemployment was 
added with the increase in the labor 
force and lay-offs in industry. For 
the first time in 15 years, the num- 
ber of the unemployed approached 
5.5 million. 

Statistics for June 1958 and the 
same month of 1957 show that un- 
employment increased by 2.1 million. 
But employment in nonagricultural 
establishments declined during the 
same interval by nearly 2.5 million, 
while the normal annual increase of 
labor force may be estimated at 800.- 
000-900,000. Thus an increase of 
3.3-3.4 million in unemployment be- 
tween June 1957 and June 1958 
would seem probable. The discrep- 
ancy between this estimate and of- 
ficial unemployment statistics may be 
due to the fact that many young 
workers who entered the labor mar- 
ket around June-July 1958 without 
previous experience did not find jobs 
and were classified as “not in labor 
force” rather than “unemployed.” If 
this explanation is correct, there was 
considerable hidden unemployment in 
the summer of 1958. 

Accumulation of unemployment in 
the past six years has been due, of 
course, to the retardation of the na- 
tion’s economic growth. Acceleration 
of economic progress, however, will 
not automatically absorb unemploy- 
ment. 

The problem of absorbing unem- 


level in’ winter 


ployment through economic expan- 
sion may be presented, in a general 
form, as follows. The civilian labor 
force is increasing by 2 per cent each 
year; assuming no technological and 
economic progress, the total output 
must rise 2 per cent annually to pro- 
vide jobs for the new workers. As- 
suming a productivity growth of 2-3 
per cent a year, production must ad- 
vance 4-5 per cent to prevent the 
further growth of unemployment. If 
productivity rises 3 per cent a year 
and production increases 6 per cent, 
the economy will need additional 
labor equivalent to about 500,000 
workers. There will be no such ab- 
sorption of unemployment, however, 
if with a 6 per cent production in- 
crease labor productivity increases 
4 per cent. Furthermore, unemploy- 
ment will increase by 500,000 if 
production expands by 5 per cent 
while productivity of labor rises 4 
per cent. 

Thus, absorption of unemployment 
depends not simply on the rate of the 
economy’s growth but on the relation 
between this growth and the gain in 
labor productivity. The difficulty of 
the unemployment problem stems 
from the fact that neither acceleration 
nor retardation of technological prog- 
ress necessarily increases the demand 
for labor. 

The problem can be approached 
from still another angle. In the 
coming years, there will be virtual- 
ly no openings in manufacturing, 
mining and transportation, which 
accounted for more than 40 per cent 
of all nonagricultural employment be- 
fore the last recession. In addition, 
there will be very few openings in 
wholesale and retail trade, which ac- 
counted for another 20 per cent and 
is now passing through rapid techni- 
cal transformation. 

The bulk of the new jobs, there- 
fore, must be provided by construc- 
tion, finance, service industries and 
government. To accomodate new job- 
seekers, these economic branches, 
which employed about 19 million 
persons in 1957, must double their 
force by 1975. This is a highly im- 





probable development, unless one 
visualizes a very high growth rate 
in the respective industries with very 
little or no technical progress, and 
no improvement in production meth- 
ods and management. 

The conclusion is _ inescapable: 
There is a very slim chance that 
economic recovery and growth will 
absorb or reduce mass unemploy- 
ment. It is more likely that the 
disequilibrium between the labor 
demand and the available labor force 
—or between the available work op- 
portunities and the demand for jobs 
—will become increasingly serious, 
even if we learn to eliminate periodic 


recessions. 
HE PREDOMINANT form of re- 
muneration in the U.S. is the 


hourly wage. A demand for 1,000 
workers means a demand for about 
40,000 hours of work per week, if 
a 40-hour work-week prevails. It is 
equivalent, in round numbers, to a 
demand for 1,050 workers if indus- 
try shifts to a 38-hour week, and to 
work opportunities for only 950 per- 
sons if it shifts to a 42-hour week. 
An analysis of employment-unem- 
ployment development is incomplete 
unless changes in the duration of 
the working week are taken into con- 
sideration. 


Part-time work has not been wide: | 


spread during the postwar recession. 
The unemployment compensation sys- 
tem has made work-sharing un 
popular among workers as an al- 
ternative to lay-off of part of the 
labor force. On the other hand, 
management has found it expedient 
to cut the amount of overtime work 
(with premium pay) during the re 
cession, but has not seen any ad- 
vantage in changing normal work 
schedules. During the Great Depres 
sion, the average weekly hours of 
work in manufacturing were cut from 
4A.2 to 34.6, and in some industries 
from 48 to 24. In contrast, the work- 
week during the postwar recessions 
has fluctuated within narrow limits. 

In 1956-58 the average weekly 


hours of work in manufacturing 
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ranged between 38.3 and 40.7, and 
without overtime, within even nar- 
rower limits—36.8-37.7. In the first 
half of 1958, the average work-week 
in factories was only half an hour 
shorter than in the same period of 
1957. But the swing during the last 
recession was impressive: from 39.9 
hours in September 1957 down to 
38.3 hours in April 1958, and up 
again to 40.3 hours in December of 
the same year. 

In round numbers, shortening 
hours of work in the éarly phase of 
the last recession saved about 750,- 
000 jobs in manufacturing indus- 
tries (5 per cent of all factory work- 
ers), and lengthening of weekly 
hours of work after the upturn pre- 
vented re-employment of 750,000 
laid-off workers. What makes the 
situation particularly serious is that 
the average 40.3 weekly hours of 
work in December 1958 included 2.6 
hours of overtime: The factories 
worked 37.7 hours a week as normal 
time, and the rest as overtime with 
premium pay. Normal and overtime 
hours of work changed as shown in 


Table III. 


employment absorption: The solution 
depends not on two but three varia- 
bles—the rate of production growth 
(this is, the rate of economic prog- 
ress), the rate of growth in labor 
productivity (the rate of technologi- 
cal progress), and weekly hours of 
work. Only the third variable can be 
manipulated at will by labor and 
management. 

Apart from manipulating this third 
variable, there is little hope that the 
economic expansion in 1959 will 
absorb the usual labor-force increase 
and a substantial part of the unem- 
ployment left from the last recession. 
Unless such action is taken, more 
than 4 million workers will probably 
remain unemployed at the end of 
1959. 

A slowdown of economic expan- 
sion in 1960 is fairly probable; the 
best one can expect is that unem- 
ployment will fluctuate around 4 mil- 
lion during that year. If a new re- 
cession develops in 1961, it will start 
with unemployment of about 4.5 
million and raise the figure to a new 
peak of 6.5 or 7 million. 

I see no other way of reversing 





1958 Total 
LC ES ree Aen 38.3 
1 RS eee ees ae ia 38.7 
MNT nes oe) Ue 39.2 
LA ER ee ee 39.2 
Sr SIR i ea 39.6 
ae eee ee eee 39.9 
1 SRE Gee tay 39.8 
SR oe 39.9 
MMMGRT S80 ee ede 40.3 
1959 

RRR ere 39.9 


Table III, Normal and Overtime Hours of Work, April 1958-January 1959 


Normal Overtime 
36.8 1.5 
37.0 1.7 
37.3 1.9 
37.3 1.9 
37.3 2.3 
37.5 2.4 
37.4 2.4 
37.3 2.6 
37.7 2.6 
37.6 23 





A further increase in weekly hours 
of work, say to 39 hours of normal 
week and 3 hours of overtime, is not 
impossible. This means that industry 





could use 5 per cent more labor in 
terms of man-hours, without hiring 
new workers. With a 2-3 per cent 
tise in labor productivity, produc- 
tion might be increased 7-8 per cent 
with the present crew. This brings a 
new dimension to the problem of un- 
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this trend except by readjusting 
hours of work—shifting from the 40- 
hour week to a 35-hour week. 

The demand for shorter work 
hours with no effect on workers’ 
weekly earnings is a standard plank 
in the AFL-CIO platform. Serious ob- 
jections to this demand have been 
raised by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

The Committee disapproves of “the 


not infrequent call by some labor 
unions, faced with long-time unem 
ployment because of a drop of de 
mand or because of some tech- 
nological advance, for shorter hours 
of work with unchanged pay. When 
this is successful, it is an evident 
drain upon total economic growth. 
It means, purely and simply, that less 
work is done in the society, and also 
that a certain amount of capital re- 
sources cannot be freed to enlarge 
production in some other area where 
employment opportunities are ex- 
panding. Such shortening of hours to 
try to maintain employment in a 
particular trade is quite different 
from a decision to take some of the 
benefits of economic growth in the 
form of more leisure rather than 
more income.” 

I think that the two viewpoints 
differ in motivation rather than in 
social and economic implications. 
Since the latter part of the 19th 
century, workers have been taking 
the benefits of technical progress 
partly in the form of increased earn- 
ings and partly in a shorter work 
day and week. Average real weekly 
earnings of factory workers doubled 
from 1890 to 1947, while weekly 
hours of work declined from 60 to 
40. Thus, workers took half the 
benefits of their increased produc- 
tivity in increased real weekly earn- 
ings, and the other half in more 
leisure. 

However, the last cutback in hours 
of work was effected during the Great 
Depression when part-time work, 40 
hours a week instead of 44-48 hours, 
became a common practice. A meas- 
ure originally taken as a sharing- 
work emergency arrangement was 
later legalized as a new fair labor- 
practice standard. Since that time 
very little has been done to adjust 
hours of work to changing economic 
and technological conditions. 

The practice of paid vacations has 
reduced the normal number of work 
weeks in a year from 52 to 51 or 50, 
which is roughly equivalent to a re- 
duction of weekly hours of work from 
40 to 39.2 or 38.4. This arrange- 








ment, however, does not apply to all 
industries. Apart from this, workers 
have taken all the benefits from in- 
creasing productivity in the past two 
decades in the form of higher wage 
rates and various fringe benefits, 
ranging from job classification and 
seniority rules to pension and wel- 
fare funds. 

The demand for shorter hours of 
work repeatedly announced by labor 
conventions has not been implement- 
ed by collective bargaining. Union 
leaders realize that a revision of 
hours of work would be in the in- 
terest of all workers, but the demand 
still has little appeal for rank-and- 
file members. Most of them would 
prefer to have a few hours of over- 
time at premium pay. There can be 
no doubt that shortening weekly 
hours of work without readjustment 
in hourly wage rates would be un- 
acceptable to labor. Thus, the ques- 
tion is how to combine a raise in 
hourly wage rates with shorter week- 
lv hours of work without increasing 
the cost of production. 


HE UNEMPLOYMENT problem per- 
mits a fair solution on the basis 
of a three-year or a five-vear agree- 
ment between management and labor. 
The agreement might provide. for 
example, a raise of 5 per cent a year 
for the next three years, wiih the 
understanding that weekly hours of 
work will be reduced from 40 to 
39 the first year, to 37 hours the 
second year and to 35 hours the third 
year. Or, the transition from a 40- 
hour to a 35-hour week might be ef- 
fected over five years, under an 
agreement providing for a 5 per 
cent raise in hourly rates and the 
shortening of the work week by one 
hour each year. In this way, weekly 
take-home earnings would be pre- 
served, and the cost per hour of 
work would increase only slight!y in 
comparison with the current annual 
rate of increase of hourly wages. 
This slight additional increase 
would be compensated, as far as the 
employer is concerned, by the ad- 
vantage he would have from a rela- 


tively long-term contract with the 
union and, possibly, by reduction 
in his unemployment 
tion contributions (under experience- 
rating program). True, a five-year 
agreement of this type would be 
more advantageous for labor than 
for the employer, but the unions 
might offer to compensate manage- 
ment by temporarily waiving de- 
mands on fringe issues. If similar 
agreements were established in lead- 


compensa- 


ing industries, mass unemployment 
could be absorbed within a few 
years. 

This proposal is nothing more than 
a work-sharing program. Its im- 
mediate purpose is a better distribu- 
tion of work opportunities, but the 
advantages it offers go much further. 
By restoring an equilibrium between 
the supply and demand of labor, it 
would eliminate one of the most 
dangerous maladjustments in our 
economic system. By putting an end 
to the widespread fear of unemploy- 
ment among workers, it would re- 
store greater flexibility and mobility 
to the labor force. By calling to life a 
new demand for labor, it would facili- 
tate the solution of the problem of 
depressed areas. By reassuring the 
workers that their jobs are not 
threatened by rising productivity, it 
would remove a main source of 
friction between labor and manage- 
ment and lay a foundation for the 
cooperation of organized labor and 
management in promoting technical 
progress as well as economic 
growth. 

It is understood, of course. that 
shortening the normal work-week 
must not be used by labor as a pre- 
text for claiming any overtime bonus. 
Overtime work in an emergency can- 
not be outlawed, but overtime can 
be forbidden or strictly regulated in 
industries and areas with a high rate 
of unemployment. 

Shortening weekly hours of work 
as suggested here is a difficult opera- 
tion. Even if it does not entail direct 
material sacrifices on the part of the 
interested parties, it requires their 
goodwill, planning, foresight and 





mutual understanding. It cannot be 
accomplished without an_ intensive 
educational campaign. The first step 
in such a campaign would be a sober 
appraisal of the situation by leading 
representatives of organized labor 
and management. 

The meaning of the campaign 
would be distorted if the plan were 
represented by labor spokesmen as 
an additional demand: “We demand 
a raise of 10 cents per hour, plus 
pension plan, plus reclassification of 
jobs, plus reduction of weekly hours 
of work from 40 to 35.” Most work: 
ers would have little enthusiasm for 
the last demand. Indeed. through this 
arrangement, the worker would lose 
5 hours’ pay each week, 250 hours’ 
pay during the year. The higher his 
hourly wage, the greater would be 
the sacrifice demanded of him in 
order to insure the employment of 
some other fellow he does not know. 
In the event of difficult negotiations, 
rank-and-file members would proba- 
bly suggest dropping this particular 
item of the package demand. The 
idea would not 
palatable by labelling it as the target 
of a new offensive. 


be made more 


In brief, shortening hours of work 
as a means for restoring equilibrium 
between supply and demand on the 
labor market is fundamentally dif 
ferent from the old slogan of the 
international labor movement: the 
8-hour day or the 48-hour week. It 
also differs from the other perennial 
demands of labor in wage negotia 
tions. It refers not to the realm of 
distribution of the social product be 
tween labor and capital. but to the 
allocation of the labor force amon 
industries and allocation of jobs 
among workers. 

If labor and management recog: 
nize the existence of the unemploy- 
ment problem, they should approach 
it as partners with common interests. 
To my mind, this problem requires 
prompt and serious attention. Com 
gress might well take the initiative im 
presenting it in the proper perspe 
tive to labor, management and to the 
public. 


The New Leader 
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Election campaign focuses on relations with China 


Japanese Socialist 


Mission to Peking 


By Takeo Naoi 


Tokyo 

YE POLITICAL atmosphere in 
Japan today is charged with 
fever in anticipation of the nation- 
wide municipal elections scheduled 
for late April and the balloting for 
the House of Councillors, the upper 
chamber of the Diet, in June. There 
is general agreement that the key 
issue in the political campaign is that 
of Japanese relations with Commu- 
nist China, and particularly, trade 
with China. Whichever party suc- 
ceeds in breaking the current dead- 
lock in these relations is likely to 
assume the lead in the political race. 

It seems clear that the Socialist 
party good-will mission to Peking in 
March hoped to lay the groundwork 
for a resumption of trade relations. 
Though the Socialists were criticized 
for sending the mission while the 
Diet was still in session, they dis- 
counted the criticism in the belief 
that the mission had boosted their 
political stock. 

The Socialist delegation to Peking 
was headed by the party Secretary 
General. Inejiko Asanuma, and in- 
cluded Soji Okada, head of the 
party’s International Affairs Bureau. 
Their first conference, on March 9, 
was with Chang Hsi-jo, Director of 
the Chinese Foreign Affairs Institute, 
Which had invited the Socialists to 
China. 

On this occasion, Asanuma made 
aclear statement of the Socialist 
foreign policy position. He began by 
referring to the United States as the 
“common enemy” of Japan and Com- 
munist China because the U. S. had 
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“extended its influence to Formosa, 
which is a part of China, and ac- 
cupied the [Japanese] islands of 
Okinawa.” And he declared that the 
Socialist party would fight capitalism 
at home and American imperialism 
abroad. 

In the give-and-take that followed, 
Chang expressed appreciation of the 
Socialist efforts in these areas. But 
he suggested that the Socialists still 
had their work cut out for them in 
trying to change Japanese policy on 
China. Asanuma responded with the 
hope that this mission could confer 
with Peking officials on ways and 
means of establishing long-range eco- 
nomic ties between Japan and China. 

Three days later, Asanuma made 
an hour-long speech before a packed 
audience of 1,500 in the auditorium 
of the Political Consultative Assem- 
bly. It is noteworthy that he began 
by quoting Mao Tse-tung’s famous 
uterance, to the effect that the East 
wind is now overcoming the West 
wind. And once again Asanuma re- 
ferred to the U. S. as the “common 
enemy.” 

He went on to urge that Japan 
must end its economic dependence 
on the U. S. and must seek to estab- 
lish close economic ties with Asian 
nations, centering on close relations 
between Tokyo and Peking. Their 
told his 


audience, must strive for the outlaw- 


two countries, Asanuma 


ing of nuclear armaments in Asia and 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from the area. The Japanese Socialist 
party. he emphasized, is fighting for 
the prohibition of nuclear weapons, 


the return of the Ryukyu Islands to 
Japan, establishment of normal re- 
lations with China, and abolition of 
American military bases in Japan as 
well as the Japan-U. S. security pact. 

Meanwhile, the mission held con- 
ferences with Chinese officials on a 
variety of political, cultural and eco- 
nomic problems. The climax of the 
visit was reached at a conference with 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai on 
March 15, from which emerged a 
joint communiqué two days later. 

Both sides agreed that the two 
Governments must enter immediately 
into official, “full-dress” negotiations 
to normalize relations between their 
countries. 
muniqué added, these relations “have 
deteriorated into an impasse as a 
result of the hostile attitude toward 
China displayed by Premier No- 
busuke Kishi’s Government.” The 


Unfortunately, the com- 


communiqué added: 
“The Kishi Cabinet must take the 
proper steps to (1) cease its hostile 





KISHI: THREE STEPS TO CHINA? 


policy toward China, (2) desist from 
joining a plot to create two Chinas 
and (3) end _ its 
negotiations for normal relations be- 


interference in 


tween Japan and China.” 

The statement emphasized that un- 
less these conditions are met, resump- 
tion of trade between the two coun- 
tries will be impossible. To the above- 








mentioned three principles, the Japa- 
nese Socialist party added its in- 
sistence that United Nations repre- 
sentation for Peking and abolition of 
the Japan-Formosa treaty arrange- 
ments must also be pre-conditions to 
the initiation of normal relations be- 
tween Japan and China. 

The Chinese side, the communiqué 
added, welcomes the position of the 
Japanese Socialists and stresses that 
Formosa is part of China and that 
U. S. forces must withdraw from 
Formosa and the Formosa Strait. 
Finally, “The Socialist mission recog- 
nizes this Chinese stand as com- 
patible with the cause of peace in 
Asia and the world, and expresses 
heartfelt support for it.” 

Japanese press and public opinion 
reacted with vehement indignation 
against the communiqué and, es- 
pecially, the submissive Socialist atti- 
tude. The independent Asahi Shim- 
bun, Japan’s leading daily, declared 
editorially that “should the line ex- 
pressed in the joint communiqué be 
the maximum result of their mutual 
talks, nothing but dissatisfaction can 
be felt regarding the Socialist mis- 
sion and the Red Chinese.” The 
Mainichi chain of papers accused 
Peking of censistently displaying 
enmity toward Tokyo. And the Tokyo 
Shimbun headed its editorial, “Dis- 
honorable Socialist Mission.” 

An even greater clamor was 
aroused by Asanuma’s repeated 
reference to the U. S. as the common 
enemy of Japan and China. The en- 
tire press accused him of careless 
and irresponsible speech, unworthy 
of his position as head of the coun- 
try’s second party. The Government 
party cabled him a warning that such 


irresponsible statements would, in 
view of his crucial position, create 
grave repercussions in Japan and 
abroad. 

Taken aback by the reaction at 
home, Asanuma toned down his state- 
ments while still in China. He in- 
sisted that his attacks were directed 
not against the American people but 
American imperialism. This “clari- 
fication” also did not sit well with 
Japanese public opinion. 

But in China his statements were 
welcomed enthusiastically. The Com- 
munist press printed the full text of 
his hour-long address. His thesis 
about the “American common ene- 
my” was taken up repeatedly when- 
ever the Socialist group visited fac- 
tories and communes. Chou En-lai 
more than once expressed apprecia- 
tion of the speech by “the distin- 
guished Asanuma.” He had indeed 
become a hero in Communist China, 
or, as he confided to a Tokyo editor, 
“an Asian personality.” 

In Hong Kong, on his way back 
to Japan, Asanuma resumed his ag- 
gressive tone. Referring once again 
to his “common enemy” thesis, he 
added that it is the policy of all 
Socialist parties to fight imperialism, 
and he explained that Premier Kishi 
had attacked him because Kishi “is a 
mouthpiece of imperialism.” 

The Socialist mission’s primary ob- 
jective had been to achieve a resump- 
tion of trade between the two coun- 
tries through “people’s diplomacy.” 
They themselves are quite aware that 
a political settlement would not be 
easy. But they failed even in their 
first objective. For Peking takes the 
view that the political and economic 
problems between the two countries 





ON DEALING WITH A GREAT COMMUNIST NATION 


Tibet has made a grave mistake, 


The same as Latvia’s, I fear. 
It carelessly allowed itself 
To be too small, to be too near. 


— Richard Armour 








cannot be treated separately, and a 
political settlement must be given 
preference. And to achieve the latter, 
the Japanese Government would have 
to meet the three conditions spelled 
out in the communiqué. 

But Peking did not fail to bait the 
hook for the Japanese Socialists. The 
mission was “granted” the right to 
import five kinds of goods, including 
tung oil, medical herbs and other 
agricultural products. The same right 
had previously been given to SOHY0, 
the leftist-dominated General Coun- 
cil of Japanese Trade Unions, for the 
import of chestnuts and lacquer. All 
of these items, badly needed by 
Japanese smali enterprise, are to be 
handled by agents “friendly to 
Peking,” to be appointed by SOHY0 
and the Socialist party. On granting 
these favors, the Chinese expressed 
their deepest concern for the cur 
rently hard-hit Japanese small busi- 
nessmen. 

It is not difficult to understand 
China’s motives. By refusing to es 
tablish trade relations under normal 
conditions, Peking seeks to exacer- 
bate the conflict between tory-backed 
big business and Socialist-supported 
small business. (A controversy has 
already arisen over the import of 
lacquer.) Moreover, the trade issue 
is a popular one for the leftist ele 
ments in their fight against the Con- 
servative Government, so long as the 
latter refuses to surrender to Peking’s 
conditions. Thus, the Chinese hope 
to fashion the trade issue into 2 
weapon with which to help unseat 
the Kishi Government. 

At the same time, the Socialis 
mission, and particularly Asanuma’s 
statements in Peking, have created 
a sharp controversy between the 
party’s left and right wings. As fot 
the Conservatives, their position ™ 
China policy has been consolidated. 
For one result of the Socialist visit 
ironically enough, has been that thos 
Conservatives who had tended to 
favor political concessions in & 
change for renewed trade, have bee 
pulled up short by Peking’s arrogant 
intransigence. 
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Khrushchev's Berlin Campaign—2 





MOSCOW'S BASIC ERROR 


ow DID the Western capitals re- 
Hi: to Moscow’s Berlin ultima- 
tum? Ultimatums, of course, are 
nothing new. And a self-respecting 
government, mindful of the conse- 
quences, does not negotiate under 
fire. 

Indeed, the West might have taken 
its cue from the Kremlin: When 
Japan presented a note to Moscow 
concerning the island of Sakhalin, 
demanding an answer by a certain 
date, the Soviet Foreign Office re- 
tuned the note because, it said, it 
contained an ultimatum. A week 
later, after the time period specified 
by the Japanese had expired, the 
Soviet Foreign Office made a detailed 
reply. Moscow was right: The pres- 
tige of a government is not always 
just a product of vanity or ambitions. 
Attention to prestige in a world of 
dictatorships is often a good way to 
impress the adversary and to stop 
his offensive. 

But while the mood was optimistic, 
there was great confusion in the 
West. On January 13, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles issued a 
statement on German reunification. 
After all, he said, free elections are 
“not the only method” of reunifying 
East and West Germany. Historically 
he was probably right. The reunifica- 
tion of split nations has rarely oc- 
curred in a quiet constitutional way. 
But Dulles was not being the profes- 
sor at the moment, and he was cer- 
lainly not concerned with historical 
problems. What kind of concession 
did he want to make? Moscow was 
elated. 

Then Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chey dispatched his Number 2 man, 
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By David J. Dallin 


Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan, to 
take the temperature of the United 
States. During his country-wide tour 
here, Mikoyan was introduced to 
organizations and groups that were 
certain to receive him enthusiasti- 
cally. He visited pro-Soviet societies, 
and big business circles eager to do 
business with Russia; he saw hun- 
dreds of naive people who hoped by 
nice words to convince him that one 
must be more tolerant. Mikoyan also 
was received by President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Richard Nixon 
and Secretary Dulles. The few who 
were not so warm to the Soviet envoy 
included leaders of the trade union 
movement. (See “U.S. Labor vs. 
Mikoyan,” NL, February 2.) Mean- 
while, the press in Europe (I hap- 
pened to be in Europe at the time) 
was describing Mikoyan’s “triumph” 
in the United States. 

What would have occurred if the 
situation had been reversed? Suppose 
we had demanded that the Soviet 
Union retreat from a section in East 
Germany and turn it over to West 
Germany or to us, and then sent Vice 
President Nixon to Moscow. There 
would be a huge, bellicose campaign 
in the Soviet press, and the Soviet 
press, and the Soviet radio would be- 
come aggressive. The U.S. envoy to 
Russia would hardly have had a great 
triumph. 





With this article, David J. Dallin 
concludes his analysis of Moscow’s 
new drive on Berlin. Last week, he 
examined the shifting interna! pres- 
sures which ed Khrushchev to 
adopt the Stalinist tactics of 
“brinkmanship” in foreign policy 
to consolidate his own position. 





When he returned home, Mikoyan 
was in a position to report that Rus- 
sia has many friends in the United 
States, and that at the last moment 
the United States would pull back 
on the Berlin issue. And there could 
be no doubt in Moscow that Mikoy- 
an’s report was correct. Why, then, 
retreat? Why give up Berlin when 
it is almost within reach? 


The cacophony. The West German 
Government reacted in the most sober 
fashion to Moscow’s demands. Since 
Berlin is actually part of Germany, 
Bonn was in a better position than 
the Allies to evaluate their signifi- 
cance. Thus, in a conversation with 
the Soviet Ambassador, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer uncompromisingly 
rejected the Soviet plan for Berlin. 

As for France, West Germany is 
a bridge over which Soviet troops 
might march into France. Conse- 
quently, the French Government, 
after some vacillation and _ uncer- 
tainty and despite some past sym- 
pathies for Moscow on the part of 
General Charles de Gaulle, took a 
position similar to Bonn’s. 

The British have always been 
known as the classical “realists,” 
given to “round tables” and the “let- 
us-meet-half-way” approach, archi- 
tects of Munichs, etc. Sometimes their 
tactics have succeeded, sometimes 
they failed; whether a compromise is 
sensible, whether an attempt at one 
should be made, depends on the sit- 
uation. This time they decided to 
look for compromises, so they sent 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan to 
Russia. 

Moscow was elated. The Macmillan 











visit was new proof that an ultima- 
tum, a threat, is an excellent diplo- 
matic instrument. In the first negoti- 
ations with Macmillan in Moscow no 
real compromise was reached. At a 
public meeting soon after, Khrush- 
chev delivered one of his most ag- 
gressive speeches, in the course of 
which he said that on the Berlin 
issue he would not budge an inch. 
Finally, Khrushchev tried to give 
Macmillan a spoonful of that special 
Soviet patent medicine—a non-ag- 
gression pact. In their final com- 
Khrush- 
chev hinted at the possibility of ne- 
gotiating a kind of military disen- 
gagement in Central Europe. Moscow 
viewed this as a significant cold war 
victory, and the Soviet press ex- 
pressed satisfaction. 

In this country, Senator Mike 
Mansfield (D.-Mont.), deputy Major- 
ity Leader of the Senate, delivered 
a speech on February 12 on the Ger- 
man question. He insisted that the 
two governments of the city of Ber- 
lin should come together and set up 
a unified municipal government. He 
supported the Soviet idea of replac- 
ing the Allied forces in West Berlin 
with a United Nations force (which 
would mean that the setup would be 
subject to a possible Soviet veto in 


muniqué, Macmillan and 


the UN). He insisted on direct nego- 
tiations between the two Germanys, 
on a kind of “confederation.” in So- 
viet parlance. He endorsed the so- 
called Rapacki Plan set forth by Po- 
lish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki. 
calling for limitation of armaments 
in Germany and Central Europe. 
Khrushchev lauded Mansfield. The 
points made by the Senator, he said, 
“provided a basis for talks” and con- 
tain “valuable thoughts.” The differ- 
ence between Mansfield and Khrush- 
chev is that Khrushchev knew where 
he was going. When Moscow sug- 
gests German reunification through 
negotiations and confederation of the 
two parts of Germany, it does not at 
all mean joining the governments of 
East German Communist chief Wal- 
ter Ulbricht and Konrad Adenauer. 
Khrushchey wants Germany to re- 
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main split until Ulbricht’s regime is 
in a position to take over in West 
Germany. Is “confederation” a seri- 
ous slogan or a trick? 

By so-called disengagement in 
Central Europe, the Kremlin means 
a limitation of armaments. This 
would leave West Germany unarmed 
and weak in the shadow of the 
strongest of the old-world military 
powers, and leave Europe at the 
mercy Then, at the 
proper moment in world affairs, the 
Soviet Union could achieve one of 
the major goals of its policy—the ex- 


of Moscow. 


tension of its sphere of influence over 
the whole of Germany, and France 
as well. 

One of the advocates of disengage- 
ment in this country is George F. 
Kennan, former American Ambassa- 
dor to Russia. In his recent testimony 
before a Senate subcommittee, Ken- 
nan said that, in his view, the Soviet 
concern in regard to Germany is 
“that the Eastern zone not be swal- 
lowed up by the German Federal Re- 
public in so drastic and violent a way 
as to constitute a major blow to Com- 
munist and Soviet prestige.” 

Kennan evidently believes that the 
Kremlin does not object in principle 
to the unification of Germany on any 
basis proposed by the West. but only 
objects to a “drastic and violent” 
means that would inflict a blow to 
the Soviet Government’s 
This, I think, is a major error, At 
the present time. Moscow is primarily 


prestige. 


concerned with preserving East Ger- 
many as a member of the satellite 
empire, not giving away an inch of 
its territory, and keeping West Ger- 
many impotent. From the long-range 
view, however, its concern is to ex- 
tend the German Democratic Repub- 
lic to the other areas of Germany. 
Nothing has happened in the last 
decade to discourage Moscow in its 
plans for Germany. On the contrary, 
it is convinced that the last barrier 
to its control of the old continent, that 
is, West Germany, can and must be 
removed. 

Another concern of the 
Government, according to Kennan, 


Soviet 








is: “that the armed forces of Wester 
Germany. or of a possible united 
Germany, should not be allied with, 
and should not constitute an exten. 
sion of, the U.S. 
Again, I think this gives a wrong pie. 
ture of Soviet intentions in regard 
to Germany. The intention is not to 
make an alliance with the American 


armed forces,” 


forces impossible, but to keep the 
armed force of West Germany at the 
lowest possible level under any con. 
ditions, and to reduce its potential 
resistance to zero, 


The Soviet Union and Germany, 
Despite its progress in naval and air 
power and in atomic and_ nuclear 
weapons, the Soviet Union has re- 
mained a _ continent-bound _ great 
power. Its political ideology has re- 
tained the traditional Russian con- 
tinental outlook under Communist 
gilding, and its military plans and 
blueprints have remained a continen- 
tal strategy amended, but not abro- 
gated, by technical innovations. The 
United States and Britain, although 
a great menace, appear to Moscow 
less dangerous in a way than a well: 
armed and well-equipped European 
military force. In the West it was as 
sumed that a rehabilitated France, 
heir to great military glory. would 
become the continental _ bastion 
against all aggression. Moscow takes 
a dim view of France. It does not be 
lieve in France’s power of resistance. 
To Moscow, it is Germany that is 
the threat and the hope—Germany 
is the pivot. To Moscow, Germany is 
the Number One political issue of the 
world. 

It is an illusion to believe that we 
shall be able permanently to keep 4 
country like Germany from arming 
to the degree necessary for self-de 
fense. Attempts to limit the military 
forces of a defeated great nation have 
been made more than once in the 
course of European history, and they 
have proved futile. The attempt 
keep France permanently disarmed 
after Napoleon’s defeat proved 4 
failure. The Versailles Treaty of 1919 
left Germany with a small army, but 
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it was only a short time before she 
rearmed. The issue before the world 
today is not whether Germany shall 
have a modern armed force, but only 
whether it will achieve this goal in 
concert and agreement with the West, 
or will again rearm by means of 
breaking treaties. 

The withdrawal of all occupation 
forces from Germany, East and West, 
is another point in the Soviet pro- 
gram. If we could be sure that hav- 
ing once pulled out, the Soviet 
armies would not return to their oc- 
cupation areas, we might consider a 
far-reaching settlement with Moscow 
that would embrace the Allied forces 
in the West and the Soviet forces in 
Germany. Hungary, Poland and Ru- 
mania. 

An earlier Soviet document on this 
subject, however, contained the fol- 
lowing provision: “The Powers which 
at present are exercising occupation 
functions in Germany shall [after the 
withdrawal] have the right to move 
in their forces in case the security 
of either part of Germany is threat- 
ened; the USSR in regard to Eastern 
Germany, the U.S., the United King- 
dom and France in regard to West- 
em Germany.” This means that in 
case of popular movements in the 
satellites, such as those that occurred 
in 1953 and 1956, the Soviet Army 
would have the right to return, In 
such a case, the Western powers 
could do nothing in that part of the 
“unified” country; nor could the 
Bonn Government oppose the Soviet 
move. 


The nonsense about "Capitalism vs. 
Socialism". Is there really any possi- 
bility of making concessions to the 
Soviet Union? We must remember, 
in the first place, that it is the Soviet 
Government which has expanded its 
here so extensively in the West and 
East; it is now up to Moscow to make 
concessions and find solutions to the 
problems it has itself created. The 
West has acquired nothing, or almost 
tothing. in either territory or wealth. 

minor points, however, the West 
might consider a new agreement, if 
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a general settlement could be reached. 

The traditional Soviet contention— 
that the roots of the world-wide con- 
flict lie in the antagonism between 
Socialism and capitalism—is wrong. 
Capitalism is an economic system, 
Socialism (or Communism) is an- 
other. It would be a great mistake 
to believe that the West opposes the 
Soviet Union because the latter strives 
to enlarge the area of a certain eco- 
nomic system at the expense of an- 
other economic system. 

True, at least 99 per cent of the 
American people seriously doubt that 
Russia’s economic system is rational 
and progressive. They would not 
adopt this system for their own coun- 
try. But who in the West would start 
a crusade abroad in favor of this or 
that economic system? Have nations 
ever fought wars about the economic 
systems of other countries? Has not 
the principle of coexistence, vocifer- 
ously preached from all rooftops in 
Moscow today, actually prevailed for 
centuries in the relations between 
nations? Is it not true that past wars 
have in the main been fought over 
political, not economic or social is- 
sues? 

We opposed the Japanese and Ger- 
man governments when they strove 
for forcible aggrandizement of their 
empires. On the other hand, no Amer- 
ican would urge war with China be- 
cause the Communists there have in- 
troduced an absurd system of com- 
munes. As private citizens we criticize 
much of what is going on in other 
countries. As a nation, however, the 


US. does not care about their eco- 


nomic systems. 

The United States has good rela- 
tions with Communist Yugoslavia. 
There is no reason for conflict be- 
tween Belgrade and Washington un- 
less Yugoslavia joins the Soviet 
political (not economic) system. 
Western antagonism toward the So- 
viet Union is rooted in the fear of 
an expansionist militaristic Great 
Power which threatens the independ- 
ence of other nations. This is a 
political, not an economic, reason. 

The Soviet press and Government 


pretend that our program for East 
Germany would mean simply a resto- 
ration of capitalism. This is wrong. 
This is neither our program nor that 
of the Bonn Government. We object 
to the political role of East Germany 
as a component part of an aggressive 
imperialistic power, not to its eco- 
nomic setup. If the price of German 
unification is the conservation of 
certain, perhaps not even very rea- 
sonable, elements of its economic sys- 
tem, Bonn, we may be sure. will be 
glad to pay the price. But Moscow 
would reject this, because Moscow is 
interested in having a political satel- 
lite, rather than in this or that eco- 
nomic system. 

Secondly, on the same mistaken 
assumption of a conflict between cap- 
italism and Socialism, Moscow be- 
lieves that the West is unhappy about 
Soviet economic progress and must 
try to slow it down as far as possible. 
This too, is wrong. The West has no 
reason to be unhappy if the standard 
of life of the Russian peasant and 
worker, the lowest in Europe, is 
raised. We are apprehensive about 
the tremendous development of war 
industries in Russia; but progress in 
non-military industries and agricul- 
ture (which has been slow) will be 
greeted by everyone. 

Therefore, if a political agreement 
with Russia could be reached, if Rus- 
sian power would return to its natural 
confines, if the nations of Eastern 
Europe could regain their independ- 
ence—there is no reason why the 
U.S. should not assist the economic 
development of Russia or of those 
countries which until then had been 
Soviet satellites. 

Other concessions and offers could 
be made, but it is idle to prepare 
a menu of dishes that we could serve 
Khrushchev. He has his own tastes. 
After the lamentable spectacle which 
the West has presented in the last 
few months, he will not retreat. On 
the contrary, even though he wants 
to avoid war, he will systematically 
increase the tension until—and he is 
so sure it will—the West gives in. 

Is he right? 
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Communist China’s First Decade -- 3 





THE PEASANTS 


T HAS OFTEN been said that the 
Communist revolution in China 
was a peasant revolution, but the 
statement may be disputed. It is true 
that the “liberation army” was not 
made up, as orthodox Marxism re- 
quires, of industrial workers; it was 
recruited in the countryside. But we 
have the word of Mao Tse-tung him- 
self that “vagabond elements formed 
a very high proportion.” The peas- 
ants generally were passive spectators 
of the struggle between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists. However, 
their sympathies were, on the whole, 
with the Communists, for they had 
been disgusted by the corruption and 
ineptitude of the Kuomintang, and 
they had been prepared by skilful 
propaganda for the triumph of Com- 
munism. They had no idea of the 
fate that was overtaking them. How 
have they fared in the past decade? 
These ten years have seen at least 
three major revolutions in the farm 
life of China, any one of which, one 
might think, would have brought 
change enough for a century. The 
first of these was the land reform, 
a division of land among the peasants 
accompanied by mass trials of land- 
lords, orgies of hate and summary 
executions. The horror of that time, 
when millions died by execution, 
murder or suicide, still overshadows 
all who witnessed it. Land reform is 
a complete misnomer, like so much 
in Communist jargon. The object was 
to liquidate the enemies of the regime, 
but many individuals took advantage 
of the situation for private revenge. 
Most of the land was already 
owned by the people who tilled it. 
Tenant farmers probably amounted 
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By J. P. McCarthy 





This is the third article in our 
special series on ten years of Cem- 
munist rule in China. In preceding 
issues, Valentin Chu examined the 
Chinese national character and 
Franz Michaels the structure of 
the Communist party. Here, J. P. 
McCarthy analyzes the role of the 
peasantry within the framework of 
Communist policies. He is an editor 
of China News Analysis, a weekly 
newsletter published in Hong Kong. 





to less than 20 per cent of the whole; 
they were more numerous in the 
south and in some places were the 
victims of unreasonable exploitation. 
As a result of the land reform, the 
average holding came to about half 
an acre; but many of those who re- 
ceived land were vagabonds, unable 
or unwilling to till it. The division 
of Jand could not be permanent, but 
the authorities had no intention that 
it should be. 

The land reform was but one ex- 
ample of their policy of divide et im- 
pera. At the beginning of 1954, when 
the decree setting up co-operatives 
was published, it was found to have 
been dated December 1950: At the 
very time when the land was being 
distributed to the peasants, it had 
already been decided to take it away 
from them again. But the decree re- 
mained a Communist party secret for 
three years. 

The division of the land was fol- 
lowed by the “anti-corruption” drive. 
But since this was mainly concerned 
with the cities and the business com- 
munity, the villages were left in com- 
parative peace. They settled down to 
something like their old life and 
adapted themselves to the new times 


with little difficulty. Local Govern 
ment officials were adopted into the 
life of the village: Though the 
peasants were now constantly under 
the eye of officials and police—a 
thing they had always studiously 
avoided in the past—and though they 
had to attend indoctrination classes 
for themselves and their families, 
their situation was tolerable. Their 
taxes were high, but their crops, land 
and animals were their own. The 
Government indeed attempted to buy 
up the surplus crops, but the farmers 
preferred to deal with the few re. 
maining private merchants. 

The early years of the regime had 
been years of consolidation. At the 
end of 1952, the period of “transition 
to Socialism” was announced, and the 
First Five-Year Plan was launched. 
This might seem to have little to do 
with the farmers, since it was a plan 
for the development of heavy indus 
try, designed to turn China from an 
agricultural into an industrial coun- 
try. The farmer, however, was deep- 
ly involved in the Plan. Industrial 
development required heavy capital 
investment, which for some years 
must be unremunerative: It was the 
farmer who had to pay for it. 

Agricultural taxes were high, but 
these were not the farmer’s sole cot- 
tribution to State revenues. In 1953, 
the State established a monopoly in 
the buying and selling of food, and 
in the following year a_ similar 
monopoly for cotton. From then on, 
the farmer had to sell all his crops 
to the State at fixed prices and had 
to buy necessary commodities—tools, 
seed, soap, salt, clothing, etc.—from 
the State, again at fixed prices 
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Private merchants had by then been 
diminated and the farmer had no 
alternative but to trade with the State. 
Such chaos resulted that the authori- 
ties had to relent for a while and 
permit some private trading, but the 
State monopoly was eventually en- 
forced. 

It was after this that the drive 
began for the second great revolu- 
tion in the countryside, the organiza- 
tion of “co-operatives,” or more cor- 
rectly, collective farms—for they 
have nothing in common with co- 
operatives as known in the West. 
They are organized by the State, for 
the benefit of the State, not of the 
members. 

The original, declared intention of 
the Communist party had been to 
postpone the collectivization of agri- 
culture until mechanization had been 
introduced, but it soon became clear 
that no tractors were forthcoming. 
(Even in 1959, mechanization of 
farming remains a dream for the 
future.) From 1954 onward, there 
was increasing pressure on the farm- 
ers to join the collective farms, in 
which some 200 families were 
grouped together to work the com- 
mon lands. Nominally, joining a col- 
lective was voluntary, but the farm- 
ers were no longer free men. The 
early years had been good harvest 
years, but in 1953 and 1954 there 
were disastrous floods, followed in 
the spring of 1955 by a severe 
drought. The farmers were im- 
poverished, and the food monopoly 
enabled the Government to subject 
them to inexorable economic pres- 
sure. The collective farms were grant- 
ed loans, provided with tools, seed, 
etc., and farmers found that it was 
impossible to live outside them. 

Nevertheless, they resisted the sur- 
tender of their land as best they 
could. At the People’s Congress in 
July 1955, reports were presented 
from one province after another 
telling of banditry, sometimes 
amounting to armed revolt, murder 
of Party members, arson and de- 
struction of State granaries. The ap- 
Parance of such stories in the of- 
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ficial press does not necessarily mean 
that they were true in every detail. 
For their publication was also a 
propaganda means of marshaling 
Party members for the drive that 
was to follow. It had been decided 
to end the resistance of the farmers 
and force them into the collectives. 

In the summer of 1955, there were 
about 600,000 collective farms with 
some 16 million households. By 
March 1956, there were over one 
million collective farms with nearly 
100 million households. In the subse- 
quent consolidation, many of the col- 
lectives were enlarged and _ their 
number was reduced. Thus, in a few 
months the little fields of China had 
been swallowed up in a great lati- 
fundia; the farmers had been stripped 
of their land and had become de- 
pendent on what they might earn by 
their labor. 

The authorities undoubtedly hoped 
that collectivization would increase 
production, but the wild haste with 
which it was effected and the con- 
sequent disorganization made it cer- 
tain that there would be no immediate 
increase. The immediate aim seems 
to have been to bring the population 
of the countryside completely under 
control, and this goal was achieved. 
With his land, the farmer lost what 
liberty remained to him. In the early 
“co-operatives,” rent was paid to the 
farmer for the land that was taken 
over and for his animals, and he was 
free to withdraw and take back his 
land and animals. All this was soon 
stopped, and ownership of land and 
animals was vested in the collective. 

The most spectacular effect of col- 
lectivization in China—as in Russia 
and other Communist countries—was 
its consequence for the animal popu- 
lation. The farmer used to care for 
his animals as if they were children; 
he did not care for them when they 
ceased to be his. First, when he 
foresaw that they were to be taken 
away, he slaughtered them or sold 
them for any price he could get. As 
for the animals that were taken over 
by the Government, they were not 
fed or watered, and often they were 


left out to freeze to death in the 
bitter winter. 

The official figures for the number 
of pigs in China are eloquent testi- 
mony to the consequences of col- 
lectivization. In 1953, the number 
of pigs was given as 93 million; in 
1954, 98.5 million; in 1955, 87 mil- 
lion; in 1956, 80 million. Then the 
Government got alarmed and ordered 
the pigs to be returned to the farm- 
ers; the latest reports show a remark- 
able increase in their number. The 
fate of draft animals—oxen, buffalo, 
mules, donkeys—was even worse. 
They died off, or were slaughtered, 
or became too weak to pull a plough. 
They are not as prolific as pigs, and 
the shortage remains acute to this 
day. 

The farmers had been promised an 
increase in income in 1956; but as 
the year drew to a close, it was evi- 
dent that though they had been 
driven to incessant work in the fields, 
in digging wells, etc., they were much 
poorer than ever before. The winter 
of 1956 found them in a rebellious 
mood; winter work was neglected 
and there were stories of widespread 
sabotage. But the farmers were held 
in a firm grip and there was nothing 
they could do. The following year, 
1957, produced a poor harvest and 
in the autumn there was distress and 
hunger everywhere. But the Party 
had decided to make 1958 a record 
harvest year, and the farmers were 
organized for winter work on an un- 
precedented scale. 

At that time the country was in 
grave economic difficulties: State 
granaries were depleted, yet export 
had to go on. The Soviet loans, which 
provided the materials for building 
up heavy industry, were onerous. 
Russia had to be paid, and so had 
the other countries providing indus- 
trial equipment. But the great bulk 
of China’s exports necessarily re- 
mained agricultural products: meat 
(which in China means pork)— 
though the people who reared the 
pigs never tasted pork; rice—though 
before World War II China had been 


an importer of rice; edible oil— 








though there was a grave shortage 
of this all over the country. 

Life for nearly everyone in China 
was grim, but it was most grim for 
the farmers. The industrial workers 
were comparatively pampered, and 
the food situation in the cities was 
always better than in the countryside. 
It is true that statistics show—in so 
far as they can be trusted—that 
agricultural production was increas- 
ing from year to year, but it was not 
keeping pace with the growing popu- 
lation. Supreme efforts had to be 
made to secure a bumper harvest 
in 1958. 

In the winter of 1957-58, strin- 
gent orders were sent out to stop 
the flight of farmers to the cities: 
No one was permitted to leave his 
collective without ‘permission. Stu- 
dents and their professors and large 
numbers of Government officials were 
sent to work on the land. Immense 
armies of workers were mobilized to 
prepare the land for winter wheat, 
for irrigation and water conservation 
work, etc. A Peking paper lists 3.5 
million people in Kansu at this work, 
9.9 million in Hupei, 10 million in 
Honan, 15 Shantung, 
among other provinces. This work 
was apparently unpaid, and it was 
done when much of the land was 
snow-covered. 

When spring came, the work in the 
fields was carried on at the highest 
pressure, but now a drive was under- 
taken to start small-scale industry, 
particularly iron-smelting, all over 
the country. Lacking the capital to 
expand orthodox industrial plants to 
the extent it desired, the Government 
fell back on its one asset, the im- 
mense population of the country. In 
1958, more than a million little 
furnaces were built all over the 
country for the production of iron 
and steel. Thus the steel output of the 
country was to be doubled in the 
course of the year by the labor of 
the peasants and at the expense of 
the collectives. The collective farms 
had shown themselves as jealous of 
their crops and income as the in- 
dividual farmers had been, and for 


million in 
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this reason among others the decision 
was suddenly announced that they 
were to be amalgamated into com- 
munes. 1958 was to see the third 
great revolution in China’s country- 
side. 

The organization of the communes 
was begun experimentally in April, 
but then it was carried through with 
the same incredible speed which had 
marked collectivization. By the end 
of the year, the 740,000 collective 
farms had been amalgamated into 
26,000 communes, containing 120 
million households. The farmlands 
of China had been transformed into 
units with a population of 20-60,000 
each. 

The working population of the 
communes is organized in labor 
brigades which go to the work as- 
signed to them under military 
discipline. The children are looked 
after in nurseries and kindergartens: 
the aged are put into homes for old 
people. Everyone eats in common 
dining rooms; all the work is done 
by teams; the whole population is 
mustered for production. 

The women, freed from the home. 
from cooking, sewing and the care 
of children, are free to join their 
menfolk in labor, that is—they too 
are units to be assigned to the work 
at which the administration chooses 
to employ them. There is no guaran- 
tee that they will work, or eat, with 
their husbands; they will meet them 
when they return home at night. But 
even this is only temporary, for the 
experimental building of communal 
housing has been initiated. The 520 
million peasants of China, men and 
women, have become simply an army 
of workers, mobilized for greater and 
greater production. The Chinese 
family has been liquidated. 

With the decree setting up the 
communes, the Government ordered 
the organization and improvement of 
the local militia, and this is now 
being drilled and trained everywhere. 
Pictures in the papers show the 
militia working in the fields with 
their rifles stacked beside them. We 


can be sure that the militia is not 





there, as the official explanation would 
have it, to repel United States 
Marines who might invade the rice 
fields; it is there to keep the popula. 
tion at work. 

From time to time in the last few 
years, news has filtered out of armed 
risings and major riots, but the au- 
thorities manage these things skill. 
fully and there seems to be no pos- 
sibility of a systematically organized 
rebellion. It is true that the militia, 
and the regular Army too. are re- 
cruited from the peasants, and signs 
have not been wanting that the feel- 
ings of the soldiers are with their 
own people, whom they see under- 
fed, overworked and treated as serfs. 
But for the present, the Party’s grip 
on the country appears to be as firm 
and absolute as ever. 

Nevertheless, one would think that 
the population must have reached 
limits of human endurance. Last De- 
cember, a Government directive on 
the communes insisted that the people 
must be allowed eight hours sleep a 
day, and the working day should not 
ordinarily exceed 12 hours even at 
busy times. This figure has been ex- 
ceeded in many places, and men have 
been reduced to the !ast stages of 
exhaustion. The common kitchens 
and dining rooms have also come in 
for criticism in the press. Efforts 
must be made, the Chinese People’s 
Daily says, to see that the food is 
improved, properly cooked and 
served hot; provision must be made 
for the sick, for infants and for 
pregnant women. 

Moreover the Communist 
reveals something of the feeling of 
the people by printing “rumors” 
which, it says, were started by “de- 
praved elements,” e.g., “In the future, 
even wives will be all-people-owned. 
. . . When children are sent to the 
nurseries set up by the Communists, 
they will no longer recognize their 
own parents.” One does not need 
statements like this, however, t 
understand the attitude of the 
peasants of China to the way of life 
marked out for them by the Com 
munist party. 
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COUPLE OF MONTHS Aco I 
A really had an idea. I happened 
to be reminded of four old friends 
who are all well over 80 years of age. 
They not only refuse to die; they re- 
fuse to keep still. One of them per- 
sistently pecks away at the financial 
aflairs of his town. Another writes 
a weekly newspaper column. A third 
continually sends articles in all di- 
rections. 

My idea was to put this endless 
liveliness to practical use. “Here,” 
I said to myself, “are four smart old 
fellows who can recall what was hap- 
pening in 1885. We are all debating 
whether things are better now—or 
worse, whether young people have im- 
proved or worsened. These four old 
boys can remember.” So I sent letters 
to my four octogenarians—and re- 
ceived answers from two of them. 

My first correspondent from the 
land of long-ago is George H. Shoaf, 
who escaped being a preacher in 
order to become a devout Marxian 
reformer. George writes with such 
enthusiasm that his letter would fill 
more than three of these columns. 
He says in part: 

“Tt is a fact that more was ex- 
pected of young people in those days 
than what they are called on to de- 
liver today. While town and city 
girls remained at home, where they 
were disciplined and trained to be- 
‘ome young ladies, the boys, when 
tot in school, were instructed to find 
jobs, which most of them did. On 
the farms young people, boys and 
girls alike, were aroused from their 
sleep early in the morning and, after 
breakfast, were sent to the fields. 
There were few exceptions. 
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THE HOME FRONT 

By William E. Bohn 
How Good Were 
The Old Days? 


“There distractions in 
those days to divert young people 
from the serious business of think- 
ing and of contemplating the future. 
Radio and television were unknown. 
Automobiles had not 
existence. Comic strips had not yet 
begun to clutter up newspaper pages. 
Chief diversions that interested young 
people were occasional square dances 
with a fiddler furnishing the music, 
hunting and fishing for the boys and 
ladylike performances for the girls 
at home. 


were no 


come into 


“Parents 50-odd years ago took 
personal charge in the matter of 
rearing their children. Mothers 
watched their girls as a hawk watches 
its young. The slightest indiscretion 
was corrected, Boys were the father’s 
responsibility, and most fathers dis- 
charged that 
masterful manner. Such a thing as 
young boys and girls going ‘steady’ 
or frequenting ‘slumber’ parties un- 
chaperoned—well, it was not even 
thought of. And by most parents 
children were taught to respect the 
law of the land.” 

There is much more to the same 
point—and I acknowledge that it 
makes a sharp impression. Old 
George has a low-down opinion of 
both modern parents and children. 

My second correspondent is John 
M. Work, who was for years the 
Secretary of the Socialist party. Even 
now he writes a regular column for 
the Ready Labor Advocate. Readers 
will see that our two old boys agree 
about the main feature of life in the 
19th century. Their difference is in 
temperament. Here is John’s letter: 

“When I was a boy, I rather think 


responsibility in a 


a little more was expected of young- 
sters than at present. Some young 
people were serious in preparing for 
the duties of life and others were not. 
Practically all of them were interest- 
ed in sex, but only a few went to 
extremes. Some, but not many, used 
liquor to excess. Many were interested 
in finding the right kind of work to 
do and preparing for it. The parents 
did about the same as they do now. 
The children paid somewhat more at- 
tention to the opinions of their elders. 
Young people from 12 to 20 years 
of age, or a little younger or older, 
behaved about the same as those of 
that age do in these days. 

“As this country was not as high- 
ly developed in those days as it is 
now, there was greater opportunity 
for individualism. It was easier to 
start a new business or to find one’s 
way successfully in one of the pro- 
fessions or to go West and dig gold. 
The covered wagon, with west-bound 
men aboard, was a rather common 
sight. The occupants of the covered 
wagons were not all young, but most 
of them were. My father, when a 
young man, went in a covered wagon 
from Pennsylvania to California and 
dug enough gold nuggets to come 
back and buy a farm in Iowa, al- 
though some of the nuggets were 
stolen from him. But most of the 
people settled down and _ took life 
much as it is now, although the en- 
vironment was somewhat different. 

“Human beings are human beings; 
they are much like they used to be. 
except that they fortunately do not 
fight quite so much. They lean a 
little more toward co-operation, but 
not enough; when they reach the 
point of development where they will 
want to co-operate more perfectly, 
we shall have the more perfect world 
which men and women of high 
quality have always dreamed about.” 

So you see what we have got from 
our little experiment. One oldster 
thinks the world has grown worse. 
One thinks it has grown better. Are 
there any other 80-year-olds among 
my readers who would like to display 
their memories and their wisdom? 
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By Max Eastman 
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JOHN 


DEWEY: 


My 


‘TEACHER 


AND 


FRIEND -I0 





This is the last of three install- 
ments of a memoir of John 
Dewey by Max Eastman, which 
began in our March 30 issue, as 
a tribute to the centenary of the 
great philosopher and citizen. 
The memoir appears as a chapter 
in Great Companions, which was 
published on April 9. (Copy- 
right by Max Eastman, 1942, 
1959; used by permission of 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy.) 





7. DEWEY’s eastward migration at 40 was a good 
thing for him intellectually. He found a new group 
of stimulating minds at Columbia. His philosophic friend. 
ship with George H. Mead, a teammate in developing 
the philosophic implications of biology, was replaced by 
a more argumentative friendship with Frederick J. f, 
Woodbridge, a philosopher of the classic mold. Dewey 
says that he “learned a lot from Professor Woodbridge, 
but not what he was teaching.” He learned a lot also 
from James Harvey Robinson, who used to begin his 
course in “The Intellectual History of Western Europe” 
by remarking: “Now when I mention God, I want the 
class to relax”; from Charles Beard who was teaching 
American History with a similar irreverence toward 
the Founding Fathers; and from Wesley Mitchell, who 
was leading a like revolt against the “economic man.” 

In general, ideas were sprouting up through the bricks 
at Columbia in those days, and Dewey’s mind was happy 
there. Also, he found it easier, while living in New 
York, to play a part in civic movements of national 
scope, to be a factor in the nation’s political life, as is 
appropriate to a philosopher who believes that the truth 
of an idea lies in its practical effectiveness. By taking 


an apartment at the corner of Broadway and 56th Street, 


a fourth-floor apartment fronting on both streets, he 
managed to surround himself with enough noise so that 
he could get some thinking done. He wanted to avoid 
academic abstraction, I suppose. He wanted to think 
about real things, and Broadway street cars seemed as 
real as anything else. To one with sensitive eardrums, 
the place was hell itself. 

Later, he moved out on Long Island, and preserved 
his contact with reality by raising eggs and vegetables 
and selling them to the neighbors. With characteristic 
vigor he learned all about farming and actually earned 


money enough during one year to “pay for his keep.”§ 


His farm was but a short walk from Walt Whitman's 
birthplace—where still the lilacs in the dooryard 
bloomed—and like Walt Whitman he loved the com- 
panionship of the humble earth. 

He loved to identify himself with lowly people. He 
was pleased when one day a hurry call came from 4 
wealthy neighbor for a dozen eggs, and the children 
being in school, he himself took the eggs over in 4 
basket. Going by force of habit to the front door, he 
was told brusquely that deliveries were made at the 
rear. He trotted obediently around to the back door, 
feeling both amused and happy. Some time later, he 
was giving a talk to the women’s club of the neighbor 
hood, and his wealthy customer, when he got up t 
speak, exclaimed in a loud whisper: 

“Why, that looks exactly like our egg man!” 

Dewey looked like a young man then, a man jus 


starting his career. He looked like the portraits of Robert| 


Louis Stevenson, having the same flat hair and dark 
mustache and the same luminous eyes. Dewey's eye 
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were wells of dark, almost black, tenderly intelligent 
light such as would shine more appropriately. out of a 
Saint Francis than a professor of logic. The rest of 
him was pleasant, but not quite so impressive. 

He used frequently to come into the class in Logical 
Theory with his necktie out of contact with his collar, 
a sock down around his ankle, or a pants leg caught up 
into his garter. Once he came for a whole week with a 
large rent in his coat sleeve which caused a flap of cloth 
to stick out near the shoulder like a little cherub’s wing. 
His hair always looked as though he had combed it with 
a towel, and being parted, if at all, in the middle, gave 
his face a rather ewelike contour which emphasized the 
gentleness more than the penetration in those wondrous 
eyes. 

He would come in through a side door—very promptly 
and with a brisk step. The briskness would last until he 
reached his chair, and then he would sag. With an elbow 
on the desk he would rub his hand over his face, push 
back some strands of his hair, and begin to purse his 
mouth and look vaguely over the heads of the class and 
above the windows, as though he thought he might find 
an idea up there along the crack between the wall and 
the ceiling. He always would find one. And then he 
would begin to talk, very slowly and with little emphasis 
and long pauses, and frequent glances up there to see if 
he was getting it right. 

He was thinking rather than lecturing, evolving a 
system of philosophy ex tempore, and taking his time 
about it. The process was impersonal and rather unrelated 
to his pupils—until one of them would ask a question. 
Then those glowing eyes would come down from the 
ceiling and shine into that pupil, and drew out of him 
and his innocent question intellectual wonders such as 
the student never imagined had their seeds in his brain 
or bosom. 

Education does not, according to the Dewey system, 
mean “drawing out.” But drawing out was never better 
done than it was in his classrooms. John Dewey’s in- 
stinctive and active deference, and unqualified giving 
of attention to whatever anybody, no matter how dumb 
and humble, might have had to say, was one of the rarest 
gifts or accomplishments of genius. He embodied in his 
social attitude, as Walt Whitman did in a book, the 
essence of democracy. 

Another trait of John Dewey’s, very impressive in 
the classroom—and very little conveyed, I fear, in the 
above paragraph—was his personal dignity. Careless as 
his dress used to be, he never seemed, as so many eccentric 
professors do, inwardly sloppy. You felt his moral force. 
You felt the rigorous self-discipline beneath his sagging 
manner. You felt also, or soon found out, that with all 
his taste for heresies John Dewey knew his trade. He 
"as an expert philosopher. He wrote a great many things 
that drove his colleagues of the academic tradition wild, 
but he never wrote anything that was amateurish, as did 
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both James and Schiller, his co-leaders in pragmatism. 
He had a prodigious memory, and was a learned scholar 
as well as an unforgetful friend. 

There was one act of learning, however, which Dewey 
never performed and whose neglect was deeply re- 
grettable. He never studied, at least until his very last 
years, the philosophy of Karl Marx. While occupying 
for two generations of young people the position of 
a leader in radical democracy, and that in a period 
when Marxism was sweeping the militant majority of 
them into the anti-democratic, or supposedly super- 
democratic, camp, he was content always to say when 
the subject came up: “I have never read Marx... I 
cannot speak with authority on the subject.” He ought 
to have read Marx, and he ought to have spoken on the 
subject not only with authority, but with vim. Marx 
was his chief enemy, the only other man on the left 
who backed a political program with a system of phi- 
losophy. 

Once when Sidney Hook and I, two of his egotistical 
pupils, were waging an unseemly war over the question 
whether Marx was a “scientific pragmatist,” I wrote 
Dewey to know if he would preside at a debate between 
us on the subject. His reply shows that he himself was 
not unaware of a neglected duty: 

“Your idea is an ingenious and intriguing one. But 
the trouble is I don’t know enough Marx to go into the 
scheme and I don’t see the least probability of my getting 
the time to acquire the needed knowledge. When I talk 
with you I incline to think you must be right, and the 
same—in reverse—when I talk to Sidney. This is doubt- 
less a deplorable confession but there it is. 

Sincerely, if delinquently, 
John Dewey” 

This delinquency made all the more harsh the parting 
between John Dewey and his more intransigent pupils 
on the subject of America’s entrance into the First World 
War. It was mainly Marx who backed them in their 
opposition to the war, and Dewey supported the war 
without refuting Marx. Those issues seem pale today 
when history has refuted Marx, and when Dewey’s central 
theme, “Democracy and Education,” may be almost the 
slogan of a third world war. But in those days there 
was bitter derision of John Dewey in the heart of some 
of his most devoted disciples—eminent among them the 
gifted cripple, Randolph Bourne. The crisis was momen- 
tous in Dewey’s history as well as theirs. 

He was not only alienated from them, but somewhat 
from himself, I think, by his support of the war against 
Germany. It was not that he felt, either then or after- 
ward, that he made a flatly wrong choice. But his phi- 
losophy had not contemplated such a choice. Facts, in 
forcing it upon him, proved more “brute” than he had 
anticipated. He wrote a book on German Philosophy and 
Politics which seemed—to us then, at least—a contribu- 
tion to the war propaganda rather than to the history 
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of thought. And he got into a state of tension that in 
most people would have been an illness. 

In this emergency he had recourse to a very uncon- 
ventional physician named Matthias Alexander, who 
opened a new chapter in his life. Dr. Alexander was an 
Australian of original but uncultivated mind, attacked 
by the medical profession, but possessed in Dewey’s 
opinion of a valid theory about posture and muscular 
control, and a technique of “re-education” by which 
humar beings were supposed to recover that integration 
of the organism which is natural to animals. Dr. 
Alexander was endorsed by men as brainy as Bernard 
Shaw and Aldous Huxley, and his svstem undoubtedly 
worked in Dewey’s case. “I used to shuffle and sag.” he 
said. “Now, I hold myself up.” Every one of his friends 
endorsed that assertion. And when he added that “a 
person gets old because he bends over,” it was diflicult 
to argue with him, for he was obviously an expert on 
not getting old. It was simply impossible to believe when 
you sew him in 1940 that he had been around since 
1859. Dewey gave .90 per cent of the credit for this to 
Dr. Alexander, 10 per cent to a regular physician who 
taught him to keep things moving through the alimentary 
canal. 

The postwar period gave Dewey a chance to prove to 
his radical critics that he had not turned into a “bourgevis 
reactionary,” and he proved it. When the smoke cleared, 
he was found, unlike most of the pro-war liberals, to the 
left of where he had been before. More accurately, he 
was found adhering to the most radical of his previonsly 
expressed opinions. For as long ago as 1887—when on 
the lips of a college professor it was a prodigy, if not 
a crime—John Dewey had said: “Democracy is not in 
reality what it is in name until it is industrial as well 
as civil and political.” 

Accordingly, Dewey was among the first of the Ameri- 
can liberals who made the pilgrimage to Soviet Russia— 
not then quite throttled by the totalitarian tyranny of 
Stalin—and he came back speaking bold words of praise 
for the accomplishments, especially in education, of the 
regime of Lenin and Trotsky. This act placed him, if not 
among the “radicals,” at least at the extreme left of the 
liberals in America, and again in a position of inter- 
national leadership. He was invited by the new revolu- 
tionary Government of Turkey to go to Ankara and draw 
up a plan for the reorganization of the schools, which 
he did. And he was invited by the Chinese followers of 
Sun Yat-sen to give a course of lectures at Peking Uni- 
versity. which he also did—and further distinguished 
himself by declining, for democratic reasons, the decora- 
tion of the Order of the Rising Sun offered him by the 
Imperial Government of Japan. 

In those postwar years, Dewey also turned his thoughts 
toward the understanding of art. He had no ear for 
music, but he had a connoisseur’s appreciation of paint- 
ing. His dwellings were decorated with taste, and you 
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would always find a rare picture or two on the walls, 
While in Paris in 1926, he attended an art class in the 
Louvre conducted by Albert C. Barnes, famous as the 
first systematic collector of “modern” French p cintings, 
Ten years before that, Barnes had attended one of 
Dewey’s seminars at Columbia, attracted by a reading of 
Democracy and Education, which he was heard to speak 
of as his bible. 

Dewey on his side regarded Barnes as one of the 
finest minds he had known, and the author of the wisest 
theory of aesthetics. Their friendship was fruitful to 
them both, and Dewey was for a time, at first formally 
and then informally, educational adviser to the Barnes 
Foundation. The two men differed so much in tempera. 
ment that the friends of each sometimes inquired what 
pleasure they could find in being together. Dewey de. 
lighted to report that Barnes once replied to such an 
inquiry: “Why, Dewey just comes along like my chouf- 
feur—I can talk to him the way I can to a barkeep.” 

For a person who devoted his life largely to educating 
other people, Dewey had a surprising lenience toward 
their follies. Ascetic enough in his own personal conduct, 
his attitude toward others was one of philosophic toler: 
ance. His favorite story was about a man who bough 
a second-hand suit for two dollars and, finding moths§ 
in it, took it back to the dealer with indignation. The} pr 
dealer said: “What do you expect for two dollars— 
hummingbirds?” But this tolerance could become, at§ the 
times, a militant passion for the rights of man. jou 

Soon after Dewey came to Columbia as professor ot § th 
philosophy, New York City was turned upside down by § the 
a scandal attending the visit of the great Russian writer,§  \ 
Maxim Gorky. Gorky had come to solicit help for the® siot 
Russian Revolution, and had brought with him his life 
companion, or common-law wife, the actress, Madame wh 
Andreeva. It required but a hint from the Tsar’s officials! 
to rouse the town against him. He was denounced ing} wa 
screaming headlines as a free-lover; hotels and privateg on 
homes were closed in his face; he was virtually thrown} inc 
into the streets. tio 

Even Mark Twain, although appealed to in the name the 
of the republic of letters, refused to stand against the§ del 
public hysteria. He turned his back with the rest. John} ‘0s 
Dewey offered his home, and the shelter of his prestige. tha 
to the bewildered Russian. He in turn was violently at-§ of 
tacked for this act of magnanimity, so violently that he do: 
seemed for a time in danger of losing his job. Mrs. Dewey § tha 
stood behind him like a rock. “I would rather starve and § an 
see my children starve,” she said between clenched teeth, * 
“than have John sacrifice his principles.” 

In his subsequent championship of a fair trial for 
Leon Trotsky on the treason charges made against him los 





as 


in Moscow, Dewey found no such support at home. The f his 
son and daughter-in-law who made their home with him . 
is 


after the marriage of his daughter Evelyn did all they 
could to dissuade him from taking the chairmanship of B sl 
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‘DEWEY WAS A LIBERATOR OF CHILDREN—BUT LIBERATING THEM DID NOT MEAN LETTING THEM RUN WILD’ 


the Commission of Inquiry. He was too old for the 
journey to Mexico—he could not stand the discomfort 
—he would contract some fatal disease. Dewey smiled at 
these anxious warnings. “I'll enjoy the trip,” he said. 

When Trotsky was asked afterward for his impres- 
sions of John Dewey, he said: 

“Wonderful! He was the only man on the Commission 
who didn't get sick!” 

Dewey was no figurehead on that Commission. He 
was, apart from the secretary, Suzanne La Follette, the 
one who did the major part of the work. And his work 
included an intense study of the Russian political situa- 
tion in its historic development. He even went into its 
theoretical background to the extent of being able to 
deliver—at last—an authoritative judgment on the phi- 
losophy of Marxism, a judgment important 
than his verdict of “Not guilty” in the case 
of Leon Trotsky: “Orthodox Marxism shares with ertho- 
dox religionism, and with orthodox idealism, the belief 


more 


that human ends are interwoven with the very texture 
and structure of existence—a conception inherited pre- 
sumably from its Hegelian origin.” 

The Daily Worker, of course, described his behavior 
a senile. The New Masses regretted that a great phi- 
losopher had made a fool of himself in the sunset of 
his life 
“Twilight is the usual expression.” In the opinion of 
his colleagues on the Commission, Dewey conducted him- 
«lf with the dignity of a judge and the shrewdness of a 


a remark on which Dewey’s comment was: 
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Vermont horse trader. He had answered his adverse 
critics in an essay written 40 years before: “Better it 
is for philosophy to err in active participation in the 
living struggles and issues of its own age and times 
than to maintain an immune monastic impeccability.” 
He did not answer them again. 

The charge of senility looked a little foolish when he 
published, almost simultaneously with the 800-page re- 
port of the Dewey Commission. what may perhaps appear 
in history as his major work. Logic, The Theory of In- 
quiry, a book of 546 pages. He wrote most of it in hot 
sunshine in the backyard of his winter home in Key 
West. Florida. stripped to the waist, and brown as an 
acorn. If you went out there and asked him how his 
eyes could stand the white glare on the paper, he would 
say: ‘Well, my eyes have always been weak—it’s just 
a matter of getting them accustomed to it.” 

Besides good health. this lay philosopher had rare 
good luck in his declining years. He continued to buy his 
socks at the five-and-ten, but not because he had to. His 
salary at Columbia was raised to $7000 soon after he 
came there, and in the booming twenties it was raised 
to $12.000. When he retired in the early thirties, Presi- 
dent Butler called him “professor emeritus in residence” 
and kept on paying him that $12,000. In 1940, however, 
Columbia decided to retrench. and Dewey had to fall 
back on his Carnegie pension. He was accommodating 
himself to this with his usual composure, when he re- 
ceived a letter from the Barnes Foundation in Philadel- 
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phia stating that, if he didn’t mind, they would pay him 
a pension of $5000 a year for the rest of shis life. The 
news stunned him so that he “acted funny” for two days, 
and wouldn’t tell the family why. But after a while he 
got adjusted to it. 

Key West was a kind of winter-season Provincetown, 
a mingling place of staid citizens of a sea-faring com- 
plexion with transitory artists painting their pictures— 
enlivened too by a nightly rain of sailors from the naval 
station and a springing up of painted tarts on the high- 
ways and byways. John Dewey, dressed in brown sandals, 
white socks, a pair of blue shorts and a blue shirt open 
at the neck, fitted into this picture as though he had 
always been there. The artists called him “John”; the 
staid citizens wanted to. They both invited him to their 
cocktail parties, and he would drift in, usually a little 
late, still in those blue shorts no matter how dressed up 
the function was, and looking like a lad from school. If 
there were any affectation in this it would have been 
embarrassing, but Dewey always did exactly as he damn 
pleased—that is why he kept so young—and he con- 
tinued to do it with a master’s unconcern. A sailor 
coming out of Sloppy Joe’s one early morning stopped 
him on the street and said: 

“Say, Buddy, where’s the brown-roofed house?” 

“What do you mean by the brown-roofed house?” 

“I mean it’s late and I gotta get back to the ship, and 
I want a whorehouse in a hurry.” 

“Oh!” Dewey said. “Well, I really don’t know. I sup- 
pose perhaps I’m a little too old to be interested in such 
things.” 

The sailor gave him a large pat on the back. 

“Hell, you’re just a kid!” he said. 

Dewey consisted so essentially, so much more than 
most men, of unexcited thoughts, and his thoughts had 
still so long to live, that the remark seemed true. Even 
after the wondrously vigorous heart of the man stopped 
beating, it still seemed true. 


(come HAS arisen of late an extreme and intemperate 
reaction against John Dewey. It is due largely, I 
think, to the follies committed by some of his wooden- 
minded yet flighty followers in the name of “progressive 
education.” They forget how persistently Dewey returned 
to the thought that his theories were experimental. Not 
only his educational theories, however, but his instru- 
mental philosophy is under attack by the zealots of this 
angry reaction. One eminent editor, wishing to sweep the 
whole thing out in a pile, invented the term Deweyism, 
a word that of itself contradicts the whole meat and 
meaning of Dewey’s teaching. Even some more discern- 
ing minds of the “libertarian conservative” persuasion 
seem to regard this mild philosopher as the fountain- 
source not only of teen-age delinquency, and a soul- 
destroying materialism, but of the creeping socialism of 
the welfare state. 
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In my life, Dewey functioned as a stubborn and some. 
what fatherly opposition to my youthful impulse to take 
up with socialist ideas. 

“Society is not divided into two distinct classes, as the 
Socialists assert,” he would say. 

“Yes, but by acting on the hypothesis that it is, yw 
can split society in two,” I would answer. “What we need 
is a working hypothesis, something to act on, instead of 
a lot of vague ideas about how things might get better.” 

He was never in a hurry to answer such bright but 
incautious ideas. He would smile indulgently and rub his 
chin and not say anything, but I could guess what he 
was thinking. I was teaching logic out of Stanley Jevon: 
famous book on The Principles of Science, and I was 
recklessly glib in transferring the conceptual apparatus 
of the physical sciences to social and psychological prob. 
lems where the subject-matter is so much more mixed up 
and undelimited. Dewey had, it seems to me, an opposite 
fault: he clung to the flux of fact with so much prudence 
that his ideas lacked keen edges and his prose was apt 
to be vague and hard to remember. 

At any rate, he exercised as a teacher a cooling-down 
influence on my revolutionary ardor. It was not until 
years later, in the thirties, the Red Decade, when I was 
traveling toward an opposite conclusion, that he came 
out for a “socialized economy,” and for “organized social 
control” as a means of supporting “the liberty of in- 
dividuals.” (Liberalism and Social Action, 1955.) He 
was then 78 years old, and I think his life-influence, taken 
as a whole, was in a contrary direction. He cared pri- 
marily about the liberty of individuals, and about democ 
racy as conceived by idealistic Americans untouched by 
the Marxian mystique. 

Another mistake made by many of Dewey’s conserva: 


tive critics is to imagine that his pragmatism, or instru-f 
mental philosophy as he preferred to call it, is a glorifica-) 
tion of America’s tough-minded practicality as against) 


the more subtle values called “spiritual” with which other 


philosophies have concerned themselves. Pragmatism) 


does, to be sure, regard scientific method as a model of 
the method of all valid knowledge, and if one’s conserva 
tism involves a rejection of the authority of science, 
Dewey’s instrumental interpretation goes by the board 
with it. But the feat accomplished by his interpretation 
is not to glorify, but to mitigate, the tough or narrow 
practicality—above all the materialism—of certain 


fanatic extroverts of what is called scientism. Pragmatism I 
builds the needs and aspirations of man into the very} 


process of acquiring knowledge, no matter how objective, 
no matter how “scientific” it may be. 


The meaning of an idea, according to pragmatism, i} 
its result in action, and the true idea is the idea that) 
acted upon, leads to the result indicated in its meaning 7 


William James, in his famous lectures on Pragmatism 
(which, by the way, I had the good fortune to attend), 
was naive enough to infer that this justified a belief in 
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(od. If the truth is what works, he said in effect, and 
it works to believe that God exists, then it is true that 
God exists. Dewey was miles away from this facile notion. 
He was, moreover, primarily concerned with morals 
rather than with religion. His original motive, as we 
have seen, was not to glorify the authority of material 
gience, but to give moral judgments a similar authority. 
It was, to employ once more the illuminating terms in- 
vented by James, a “tender-minded” rather than a “tough- 
minded” motive. Broadly enough interpreted, it remained 
an underlying motive in all his philosophizing, finding 
its concentrated expression, if anything Dewey wrote can 
be called concentrated, in a paper on “The Logical Con- 
ditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality,” in the 
Publication of the University of Chicago for 1903. 

I do not myself believe in the pragmatist definition of 
truth, either in the mature and cogent form in which 
Dewey elaborated it, or in the more naive manner in which 
William James abandoned himself to it. But I think 
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many of its detractors on the so-called Right are making 
a total mistake when they dismiss pragmatism as a phi- 
losophic attack on the values called “spiritual.” It would 
be truer to say, although the terms are far from technical, 
that pragmatism in all its forms is an effort to build 
spirituality into science. 

On the subject of education as well as philosophy, I 
think the reaction against John Dewey’s theories has gone 
beyond reasonable bounds. Undoubtedly there has grown 
up under the aegis of “progressive education” a genera- 
tion of rude and ill-behaved youngsters, to whom a strict 
training in the amenities of life, a course of implacable 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic, and, when 
indicated, an occasional sound spanking, would be, or 
would have been, an unmixed blessing. I think that an 
error, or a tacit assumption that is erroneous, underlies 
Dewey’s educational theories which is to some extent 
responsible for this. But his insistence that children can 
and should be interested in what they do in school, and 
that discipline should be a demand that they carry through 
faithfully what they have set out spontaneously to do, 
rather than that they should do what some irrelevant 
ogre called “teacher” tells them to do, was of immense 
benefit to civilization. 

“A person who is trained to consider his actions, to 
undertake them deliberately, is in so far forth disci- 
plined,” Dewey wrote in Democracy and Education. “Add 
to this ability a power to endure in an intelligently chosen 
course in face of distraction, confusion and difficulty, 
and you have the essence of discipline.” 

As a revolt against the previously prevailing notion 
that certain “subjects,” in themselves “disciplinary,” 
should be rammed into the brains of children at all cost 
to their own enterprise and adventure of living, this was 
a grand event. Dewey was really a liberator of children 
throughout the world, and as the quotation shows, liberat- 
ing them did not mean letting them run wild. He was 
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profoundly concerned, here as elsewhere, with morals. 
Just as in his philosophy he wanted to combine moral 
authority with the authority of science, so here he wanted 
to combine moral character and conduct with freedom 
of choice for the individual. 

The erroneous assumption underlying his theories, 
as it seems to me, is that the spontaneous interests of the 
human cub are to be regarded, by and large, as accept- 
able. They are to be taken as the starting point of educa- 
tion. The idea of training or disciplining the interests, 
although it is one of the first things that has to be 
done with a baby, does not seem to find a place when 
the baby goes to a Dewey school. One of the things mod- 
ern biology has taught us, is that none of our distinctively 
civilized attributes, either voluntary or intellectual, are 
transmitted in heredity to our children. A certain selective 
breeding no doubt takes place when men become civilized, 
but since no one has been able to plot the direction of 
it, it can be assumed that the babies born today do not 
differ on a large scale from those born thousands of years 
ago. Nature is not interested in modern improvements. 
A civilized human being is an artifact. To make one 
out of the little savages we are at birth requires a mold- 
ing of the impulses, not just of the efforts we make to 
fulfill them. 

Probably Dewey has discussed this point somewhere 
and it has escaped my attention, but he failed, I feel sure, 
to give it the emphasis I think it needs. He was carried 
away by the role his philosophy gave to human purposes, 
not only in the development of knowledge, but in the very 
constitution of truth. I have recalled his saying to me, 
speaking of the Dewey school in Chicago: “I was naive 
enough in those days to think of the school as an experi- 
mental test of my philosophy.” Remembering that sur- 
prising remark, I have fallen to wondering whether, with- 
out being any more naive, I might not regard the excesses 
to which the school has led as an experimental demonstra- 
tion of the error in his philosophy. They both give too 
high and guiding a function to the offhand volitions of 
this, alas, too animal human. 

I trust this remark does not place me among the re- 
actionary martinets, who want to abandon the definition 
of education as growth under favorable conditions, who 
resent the world-rejoicing discovery that children can 
have fun going to school—it has rejuvenated the whole 
family from grandpa down—or begrudge John Dewey 
his place among the immortal benefactors of the human 
race. Like most daring innovators, he went to extremes; 
a period of reaction, a dimming of his world-wide fame, 
was inevitable; but he will ride clear of that. And mean- 
while those who imagine they are dancing at the funeral 
of another wild radical will be surprised, if they open 
a book and read a few lines actually written by him, to 
see how moderate he was, how cautious, how bent on 
conserving as well as multiplying the finest values of 
life in a free society. 
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Four Books on Yugoslavia 


Professor of Modern European History, Fairleigh Dickinson University 


DuRING ADLAI STEVENSON’S visit to 
Russia last year, Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev advised him 
that the Soviet “anti-revisionist” cam- 
paign against Yugoslavia is “a family 
quarrel.” In reality, it is a violent 
cold war that the Soviet Union, using 
its Bulgarian and Albanian satellites 
as instruments, is prosecuting against 
Yugoslavia. 

The nature of the conflict is more 
nationalistic than ideological. The 
Soviet Government has, by reviving 
an old Balkan feud, revamped the 
traditional 19th-century Tsarist policy 
of dominating the Balkans by setting 
off various ethnic groups against each 
other. Once again, Macedonia is the 
pawn. 

Following its “national line,” Bel- 
grade has accomplished what pre-war 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria always re- 
fused to do: It has established a 
Macedonian republic within its bor- 
ders, in the territory traditionally 
contested by Bulgaria and Serbia. 
Macedonians now have the right to 
use their own language and develop 
their cultural independence, and the 


Orthodox 


autonomous in its relations with the 


Macedonian Church is 
Serbian hierarchy. Moscow’s policy. 
which opposes an autonomous Mace- 
donia and favors Bulgarian rule over 
the region, is a revival of Tsarist 
power politics which threatens to 
ignite the Balkan powder keg. 

At the same time, Moscow’s anti- 
Yugoslav campaign is instigating the 
Albanians against Belgrade. There 
700,000 
who have 


are about Albanians in 


Yugoslavia their own 
linguistic and cultural entity in the 
sub-republic of Kosovo-Metohija. But 
Albania is now egging them on to 


press for separation from Yugoslavia. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





By Bogdan Raditsa 


This 


studied very attentively in four re- 


fundamental issue is not 
cent books under consideration here: 
Titoism in Action, by Fred W. Neal 
(California, $6.50), Journey to Po- 
land and Yugoslavia, by John Ken- 
neth Galbraith (Harvard, $3), The 
Soviet-Yugoslav Controversy: 1948- 
1958, A Documentary Record edited 


TITO: STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


by Robert Bass and Elizabeth Mar- 
bury (Prospect Books, $3.95), and 
Yugoslavia’s Way (All Nations’ 
Press, $4.50). 

Only Professor Hans Kohn, in his 
preface to the Bass-Marbury volume, 
points up the issue of nationalism in 
the Moscow-Belgrade conflict, and 
traces it to its long-range historical 
roots. As he puts it: 

“What the Moscow pan-Slavist has 
hoped for in 1867—the union of all 
Slav peoples under the undisputed 
political and cultural leadership of 
the Great 
realized by the Moscow pan-Slavists 
of 1945.” Furthermore, the “Yugoslav 


Russians—was almost 








ay 
Ss 
ine 


‘defection’ created in the Slav ‘family af 
of nations’ a similar situation to that 
which existed in the 19th century as 
a result of the nationalist enmity 
of Poles and Russians. Like Poland I 
then, Yugoslavia now becomes the 
‘Judas’ and the ‘traitor,’ and a tool 
of ‘Western scheming’ against the y,, 
Slav cause which the Russians identi- 
fied with Moscow and their Com- 
munism.” wh 

The Yugoslavs today realize that 





sho 
the struggle for Macedonia and oi 
Kosovo-Metohija, regions inhabitedj 
by Macedonians and Albanians inf, 













southeastern Yugoslavia, is more vital 
for the country’s survival than the 
“building of socialism.” By the same 
token, the Russians appear to believe 
that the national issue may be a more 
effective weapon against Yugoslavia 
than the issue of ideological “te 
visionism.” Witness, for example. the 
Soviet propaganda which question 
the very existence of multi-national 
Yugoslavia and promises the various 


pri 


ol 
nationalities a better deal if they be- Ne 
come more active opponents of Bel- sig 
grade’s centralism. wil 

Kohn’s preface aside, the national py, 
issue is otherwise not even touched oa, 
on by these books. Instead, they com pay 
centrate, variously, on the inner wit 
structure of Yugoslav Communis™§ the 
and its particular characteristics, and Py, 
on its adaptation to the circumstances & yiy 
that forced President Tito to “build i on} 
socialism” without and against Mos i wa: 
cow’s leadership. son 

The image of Yugoslavia project! 
by Fred Neal, a political scientist '@ mo 
UCLA, is typical of the admiring @ tha 
sympathetic view held by quite a fev Co, 
Western academics, in disregard [Mf in 
objective reality. Thus, after sever i tri 
month’ sojourn in the country, Neal pol 
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jscovered that Yugoslav Commu- 
sim is evolving through a series 
it “reforms” from Stalinist dog- 
matism to “democratic socialism” 
and even Fabianism. 

As Neal sees it, the structure of 
the Communist state has changed, fol- 
lowing the last two Congresses of 
the League of Yugoslav Communists. 
The Communist monopoly in political 
afiairs has been ended, and “fabian 
theories” of “social ownership” have 
ben introduced in agriculture and 
via the workers’ councils in industry. 

Lately, however, and with no pub- 
licity, the Yugoslav Parliament has 
passed a law whose effect undercuts 
Neal’s optimistic assumptions. No 
private citizen may now sell or other- 
wise alienate any real estate or land 





which is still in private hands. It 
should also be noted that a few days 
prior to the promulgation of this 
law, the authorities stopped all nego- 
tiations in progress for land and real 
estate sale, whether by public bodies 
or private persons. 

The new law is an essential step 
toward the complete collectivization 
of property in Yugoslavia. It will 
facilitate the Government’s ultimate 
acquisition of all land, either through 
confiscation or at imposed fixed 
prices, 

In asserting that the Communist 
political monopoly has been ended, 
Neal utterly disregards the facts and 
significance of the Dijilas case. It 
will be recalled that Milovan Diilas 
broke with the regime primarily be- 
cause of his stanch opposition to one- 
party rule. But instead of coping 
with Djilas’ analysis, Neal accepts 
the official dogma offered by Vice 
President Eduard Kardelj—that a re- 
vival of the multi-party system “would 
only mean confusion” and that Djilas 
Was motivated by an “unhappy per- 
sonal situation.” 

Whatever might have been Djjilas’ 
Motivations, it seems rather curious 
that whenever any opposition to the 
Communist political monopoly arises 
Hd Yugoslavia, it is immediately at- 
tributed to “personal” causes. Real- 
politiker among Western political 
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scientists would do better to support 
constructive opposition forces, rather 
than to play coy with an absolutism 
we seem to need as a counter to So- 
viet imperialism. 

As to Yugoslav foreign policy, 
common sense and a decade of ex- 
perience with Tito’s schizophrenic 
jay-walking between East and West 
should by now have convinced any 
trained observer that Tito’s game 
has ancient historical roots. In his 
struggle for survival within an 
anarchic international situation, Bel- 
grade’s ruler has adopted the policy 
of the medieval Serbo-Croat suzerains 
who sought to play off Rome and 
Byzantium against each other. 

How long Tito will be able to con- 
tinue playing that game and what 
will happen to Yugoslavia after his 
death are questions whose answers 
depend on the outcome of the cold 
war. Yugoslavia’s resistance to Mos- 
cow, like that of other uncommitted 
nations, rests on the strength of 
Washington. This is all there is. es- 
sentially, to Yugoslav foreign policv. 

In a remarkable tour de force, Pro- 
fessor Galbraith 
and informally on his trip to the 
countries of the “builders of social- 
ism.” It is evident that he failed in 
his manful effort to feel at ease there. 
The report, in diary form, bursts 
with personal, intuitive, very human 
observations and a wry, Anglo-Saxon 
sense of humor. With these qualities, 
plus an acute eye, he seeks to pierce 
the cloudy 
dogma. 

Is “market socialism” going to be- 


reports succinctly 


atmosphere of rigid 


come a “going concern” like the 
“free market”? This is of course a 
question that will not be answered 
for many years, one that Galbraith 
failed to discuss in pragmatic terms 
with the Yugoslav man-in-the-street 
or factory worker or peasant in the 
fields. In fact, having missed seeing 
Tito, he spent his time with the in- 
telligentsia in an ivory tower well 
ventilated with Communist oxygen. 
Galbraith must, however, have done 
an excellent job in his lectures on 
“Economic Planning in the American 


Setting,” which are fortunately ap- 
pended to this lively and very read- 
able short volume. 

Regardless of the confusion in the 
West about “Titoism,” “national 
Communism” and “revisionism,” the 
Yugoslav Communists themselves 


think of their ideology as the “cor- 
rect interpretation and application of 
Marxism for Yugoslav conditions.” 





DJILAS: ‘REVISIONISM’ REMAINS 


Yugoslavia’s Way is the “authorized” 
version of the “Program of the 
League of the Communists of Yugo- 
slavia,” adopted by the Seventh 
Party Congress at Ljubljana last 
year. Following its adoption, it 
created a fresh theoretical conflict 
between Belgrade and Moscow and 
was condemned by the 21st Congress 
of the Soviet Communist party last 
February. 

This text, which 
serve as a source for new books and 
doctoral disserations by Western 
political scientists, bears the imprint 
of Djilas’ genuine revolutionary 
thought. Evidently the Party was 
unable to do any fresh thinking and 
itself theoretically from his 
“revisionism.” One has a right to 
ask why it is that Djilas rots in a 
dungeon, while the Party attacks him 
as the 
country—and survives only thanks 


will doubtless 


free 


“only revisionist” in the 


to his daring innovations. 
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Coming to Terms With Life 


The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot. 
By Angus Wilson. 
Viking. 439 pp. $4.95. 


COMPASSION has never really been 
absent from Angus Wilson’s work. 
It was there even when he dealt with 
wrong sets, darling dodos and those 
a bit off the map in general. As might 
be expected, it moved about almost 
secretly, so much prejudice, snobbery 
and affectation being involved in 
these groups, but the point is that it 
moved about. As time passed, how- 
ever, it did not have to be sought 
very far. Indeed, it became very 
noticeable, especially when it began 
to deal with the insistency of our 
time, that is, man’s search for some 
rock of integrity to hold on to. 

If Wilson saw the desired rock as 
humanism in Hemlock and After 
and as truth in Anglo-Saxon Atti- 
tudes, then in his latest novel he 
views it as no less than an acceptance 
of the fortunes of life, which, in 
a homicidal age like ours, is but 
another way of saying an acceptance 
of loss. 

The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot 
poses the matter clearly enough. 
Meg Eliot is the usual up-to-the- 
minute wife and society woman, the 
sort of individual always being ad- 
dressed by advertisers of smartness. 
Barring a little case of childlessness, 
everything is well with her. She loves 
her husband and is loved by him. 
Financially well off too, she diversi- 
fies social-service work for the elderly 
with the collecting of expensive bric- 
a-brac. Nor is she a mere giver of 
gifts; she gives of herself as well, 
exercising as she does on everyone 
about her those charms which she 
has found in favorite fictional hero- 
ines like Isabel Archer and Emma 
Woodhouse. For Meg is no shallow 
thing. She reads and likes to apply 
what she has read. 

Suddenly she is confronted with 
a chain reaction of destruction. Bill, 
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who is travelling with her on a busi- 
ness-and-pleasure trip, is accidentally 
involved in an obscure political in- 
cident in an Asian airport and killed. 
When she is able to return to Eng- 
land, so reduced are her circum- 
stances—Bill, the successful bar- 
rister, like she herself, has been too 
free with money—she has to drop 
out of middle-class munificence and 
plan to earn a living. As if this were 
not sufficient to bear, the virtues 
which have been so admirable on 
the upper level—her personality, her 
managerial flair, her feeling for fel- 
low humans—become actual _hin- 
drances on the lower one. 

A number of ways of life, never- 
theless, open up for her considera- 
tion. She can settle for being a slut 
like her friend Poll who gets up at 
all hours, invents a past that pleases, 
goes out of her way to be pawed 
over, drinks to achieve a punch- 
drunk bliss; in brief, lives “a sort 
of animated death.” A preview of 
the course comes to Meg not only 
at a bohemian party thrown by Poll 
but also on the homeward trip with 
a randy young fellow called Tom. 
It leaves her stale and depressed. 
Though no Puritan she knows she is 
made differently and must pass sen- 
tence on folly or cease to exist. 

If not the role of a “down-the- 
drain lady,” how about that of 
“being a woman?” This suggestion 
comes to her from Lady Pirie, an 
older friend and, incidentally, the 
doting mother of Tom. “A woman,” 
Lady Pirie insists, “isn’t complete 
without a man.” The corollary, of 
course, is to take the nearest one 
available. As for going in for a 
in be- 
coming a secretary—that is nonsense. 
It is “only another name for an old 
maid’s pretence, and widows can be- 


career—Meg is_ interested 


come old maids as much as any 
virgins.” Meg, however, revolts 
against the notion of a calloused 
marriage. She regards it as immoral, 
and in this instance distasteful, since 
the man Lady Pirie has in mind for 
her is an antipathetic personage even 
if he is one of Bill’s friends. 
Unable to continue her stay with 
Lady Pirie, Meg moves in with some- 
one else, a friend since schooldays. 
It isn’t long before she finds out 
that Jill has a fixation about a 
daughter which involves an_out- 
spoken hatred of the daughter’s hus- 
band. An attempt by Meg to put 
things right is calamitous. Jill is out- 


raged for being made, as she says, | 


to lose face. There are other neurotic 
utterances. Once more Meg realizes 
that here of her 
needs. “Perhaps in a year,” should 
she continue in this Jill-ish attitude 
to the world, “she too would have 
locked tight within her some pitiful 
proclamation of defiance to the 
world, would smile to herself little 
knowing smiles.” 

Before she can leave, as she must, 
she has an attack of acute tonsillitis. 
The doctor ascribes it to a delayed 
nervous shock over Bill’s death. He 
is not wrong. As_ the tonsillitis 
diminishes under treatment, hysteria 
takes over. Meg’s brother David is 
called. Himself in a mess over the 


is no resolution 


decline of his partner Gordon to | 


whom he is homosexually attached, 


he nevertheless comes and takes her § 


back with him to Andredaswood, 
where he and Gordon have their com- 
bined garden business and home. 


Meg soon becomes a happy, per j 


haps too happy, member of the 
household. But contiguity with her 
brother, she cannot help noticing 
after a while, is psychologically um 
sound. It builds up a communion 
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me is reminded of something 
jmilar in L. P. Hartley’s Eustace 
und Hilda) which inevitably denies 
each member the chance to develop 
yeording to his own purposes. As 
son as she is fully aware of the 
danger to them both, Meg leaves 
David to return to his pattern of 
sparation—Gordon has died by 
now—even as she goes to hers as a 
seretary far from Andredaswood 
eventually. At last, then, she has 


accepted the common lot of loss and 
that adjustment which is ordinarily 
called independence, but is much 
more accurately known as dread free- 
dom by the existentialists. 

In a brief review one cannot do 
more than mention other factors of 
The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot: its 
closely-considered illustration of the 
tenets of the novel of depth and 
breadth, as well as its treatment of 
man and woman as social beings, 


their personal contacts and subjective 
sensations taking meaning from the 
social continuum. Another important 
element of the book is the author’s 
continuing contempt for cant and 
self-deception but softened, as never 
before, by a sympathy which shows 
his consanguinity with such con- 
temporaries as C. P. Snow and 
Anthony Powell, also ironic com- 
mentators on the struggle to come 
to terms with life. 





The Golden City. 
By Henry Hope Reed Jr. 
Doubleday. 165 pp. $5.75, 








THIs Is a remarkably silly book 
which is only worth reviewing be- 
cause the problem with which it deals 
—the inadequacies of modern archi- 
tecture—is so important and provokes 
such wide concern. 

Reed defines the general problem 
of modern architecture as that of 
the absence of ornament and of a 
legitimate place for sculpture and 
painting. More specifically, he at- 
tacks American architecture for de- 
parting from a phase he calls the 
“American Renaissance,” whose great 
period was from the 1890s to the 
1920s, and whose major monuments 
were such buildings in Roman and 
Florentine style as Grand Central 
Terminal, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Villard Houses (at 50th 
Street and Madison Avenue in New 
York City), the San Francisco City 
Hall and other magnificent be- 
columned and be-pilastered buildings. 
Reed seems to take the position— 


| against those early pioneers of the 


modern movement to whom every 
column and pilaster was bad—that 
every column and pilaster is good. 
And he waxes enthusiastic over the 
most boring of neo-classical work, 


y such as the facades of the govern- 


ment buildings on Constitution Ave- 
tue in Washington, D. C. 
Let us leave Reed and look at the 
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The Problem of Modern Architecture 


Reviewed by Nathan Glazer 


Department of Sociology, 
Bennington College 


problem. The problem is that con- 
temporary buildings, even at their 
best, have a cold emptiness which 
frightens people who see them 
spreading to cover whole areas, 
whole cities. Architecture participates 
in the radical break with tradition 
that we see in painting and sculpture. 

But whereas we can shrug our 
shoulders at abstract-expressionist 
canvases and their equivalent in 
sculpture, we must work—if not live 
—in contemporary buildings. At the 
very least, we must walk past them, 
see them, be affected by them. And 
at such moments as these, the very 
effective arguments for “form fol- 
lowing function,” against “falseness 
in art,” against an expensive and 
meaningless ornamentation, all begin 
to fall flat. It is hard to fight the 
chill evoked by the tower of the 
United Nations, the plaza of Lever 
House, the campus of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. By contrast, 
the sight of the great, richly orna- 
mented buildings of 17th and 18th 
century Europe is likely to make even 
the most devoted enthusiasts of “the 
modern” feel, on occasion, that some- 
thing terribly radical has happened, 
to wonder just what has caused it 
and whether it has been all to the 
good. 


Reed seems convinced that it is the 


desire for “originality” that has led 
to the break with tradition. As if 
architects did not always want to be 
original, and as if modern architects 
have not failed in this effort at least 
as much as classical architects! 

If the point were simply “origin- 
ality,” then exotic styles borrowed 
from India and China would have 
been given quite a play, and the con- 
temporary movement would not have 
been so long-lived, so successful, so 
radical in its elimination of further 
originality. There were at work two 
influences far more important than 
any mere lust for originality; and 
when we consider these, we can see 
how little hope there is for any new 
turn equivalent to the rise of the 
international style. For these two in- 
fluences were the spread of democ- 
racy and the emergence of a world 
culture which could no longer be un- 
self-consciously parochial. 

Democracy meant something very 
simple for architecture: that it was 
impossible to use the resources of a 
nation for expensive decoration. Ver- 
sailles, and the great palaces before 
and after it, were only possible be- 
cause entire nations could be coerced 
into devoting much of their wealth 
to the creation of such magnificence. 
The last outburst of ornamentation 
on a great scale (we leave aside the 
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question of its taste) was in the 
last years of Stalin’s Russia. Ab- 
solutist states may still spend their 
resources on the glorification of the 
dictator, or for the expression of his 
individual taste. But no democratic 
state can. And even in Russia, the 
weakening of the pure despotism of 
Stalin has been reflected in a modifi- 
cation of ornamentation, and in 
insistence on simpler buildings. 

And then there is the impact of 
the rest of the world on European 
culture. How could the UN have been 
built in Roman style, when it repre- 
sents Africa and the Orient. as well 
as Europe and North America. and 
when in these countries columns and 
pediments are only a sign of colonial- 
ism—the style of imperial banks and 
imperial headquarters? 

The international style is truly 
named—it is at home in Japan as 
well as Holland, in America as well 
as Ghana. And it is at home in all 
these places not only because it 
eliminates any specific national ref- 
erences, but because it expresses the 
international idea of democracy, its 
demand that human produce not be 
whimsically squandered by political 
rulers. 

And then, of course. there is the 
further 
themselves. Presumably. as people 


influence of the architects 
who work on commission, they could 
be induced to design anything. In 
fact, the great architects of our age 
cannot be so persuaded. Thev have 
to be “honest” to themselves and their 
craft, and if one is honest there is 
no longer any point in new Pantheons 
and new St. Peters’. New buildings 
must express their age. What the in- 
ternational style expresses is an age 
in which there is one international 
culture sweeping over the world. and 
it is the culture of democracy. 

Under these circumstances one may 
be nostalgic, but for good or ill we 
are on this path, and all we can do 
is make the best of it. We can be 
far more intelligent about modern 
buildings than we are. We can make 
the functional, abstract and eco- 
nomical forms more beautiful, as the 


great architects in concrete in !taly 
and Spain have often done. We can 
consider some of the elenents that 
enchant us in classic buildings, and 
consider whether we can find con- 
temporary equivalents. We can again 
emphasize, as some 
architects do 
forms the 


contemporary 
with contemporary 


human scale of architec- 






ture, and the human delight in com. 


plicated spaces and forms. But it jg 
only in these directions that architee. 
for this 
reason that the proposals for g 
Roman city in New York. which as 
late as the 1920s seemed to be not 
unreasonable, can now strike us gs 


ture can move. And it is 


only silly. 





Tribal Breakdown 


Things Fall Apart. 
By Chinua Achebe. 
McDowell. 215 pp. $3.75. 


THE COMING of Christianity to 
Africa severely weakened tribal or- 
ganization. Men whose pride had once 
been their strength and dignity be- 
came demoralized when suddenly the 
only power which mattered was that 
of the District Commissioner. 

Set in lower Nigeria, at the time 
of the first Christian missionaries, 
Things Fall Apart tells the story of 
Okonkwo, the strong man of his 
tribe, who struggled against more 
than an ill-fated chi, or personal god. 
Without an inheritance from his lazy 
father—in a tribe where a man with- 
out wealth is like a woman—Okon- 
kwo relied on his energy and wits to 
become a honored member of the 
clan. Yet turns of fortune force him 
to flee from his tribe. 

Upon his return after seven years. 
and once more he has _ prospered 
through hard work, he finds a new 
threat to his ambitions: the Chris- 
tians have come. Although Okonkwo 
has contempt for Christian values, he 
knows the power of the white au- 
thorities and the conflict between him 
and the new authorities—on a larger 
scale between the tribe and the Euro- 
peans—sets the novel’s theme. 

Achebe seems to see the life of 
the tribe, though sometimes brutish 
and poor. as socially rich and im- 
aginative. Above all, it is human. 
Opposed to the tribal life is the Chris- 
tian ideal, which is self-abasing, in- 
consistent and lacking in human 


Reviewed by Michael Rumney 


dignity. When the tribe is destroyed, 
honor and status are also destroyed 
—a man’s individuality ceases to 
exist. 

Okonkwo, the central character of 


the book, is a study in hubris. It ist 
his pride in dealing with the Euro 
peans which brings about the dé. 


nouemeni. 


Achebe’s novel derives much of 
its power from the simplicity and 
understatement of the writing. His 
direct 
considerable literary sophistication. 
Writing of Okonkwo’s wife. who has 
repeatedly lost her children, Achebe 


says: 


simple, prose suggests 


“Her deepening despair found ex: 
pression in the names she gave her 
children. One of them was a pathetic 
ery, Onwumbiko—‘Death I implore 
you.’ But death took no notice. On- 
wumbiko died in his fifteenth month. 
The next child was a girl. Ozoemena 
—‘May it not happen again.’ She 
died in her eleventh month, and two 
others after her. [Okonkwo’s wife] 
then became defiant and called her 
next child Onwuma—‘Death may 
please himself.’ And he did.” 

Things Fall Apart is a novel of 
extraordinary literary skill and great 
effectiveness. Part of its power comes, 
one feels, from its uniqueness—its 
African setting and deep involvement 
with the tribe. A greater part of its 
power comes from the compassion 
and humanity it expresses. 
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SHIPLEY 


A Raisin in the Sun. By Lorraine Hans- 
berry. Directed by Lloyd Richards. Pre- 
sented by Philip Rose and David J. Cogan. 
At the Barrymore Theater. 

Look After Lulu, By Noel Coward. From 
Georges Feydeau’s Occupe-toi d’Amélie. 
Directed by Cyril Ritchard. Presented by 
troyed,— The Playwrights’ Company, Gilbert Miller, 





mney 


stroyed Lance Hamilton and Charles Russell. At 
ses te Henry Miller's Theater. 
iogin What happens to a dream deferred 
one 
Eurof Like a raisin in the sun? 
= Or fester like a sore— 
And then run? . 

fa Maybe it just sags 
ya Like a heavy load. 
‘ His Or does it explode? 
a is more complex than Lang- 
ho has Mmston Hughes’ poem. A drying 
Achebe dream may work in many ways. In 

this new play. it helps to bring about 





family solidarity. The growth to- 


nd ex: 

in gether of the family then gives fresh 
atheticyy Promise to the dream. 

nplore A Raisin in the Sun is a warmly 


. Oe human play. touched with tenderness 
and humor. of a slum-dwelling family 


nonth. § ‘ , 

emenaf Chicago. At times it threatens to 
” She explode into melodrama, but under- 
id two standing and love bring it back to 


wife] | life. It is a rich contribution to the 
J te theatrical season. 

may There is no question that widow 

Lena Younger is the head of her 

ae house. She approves of daughter 

greal Beneatha’s studying to be a doctor, 

but will have none of her “scientific” 


comes, 

<—itse ection of God. Married son Walter 
exnail is more hitter; his mother’s domina- 
of its "n has fretted at his desire to strike 
assion fe Ut for himself. Daughter-in-law Ruth 


is befuddled by life; she tries to keep 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Tender Drama 
And a Lulu 


peace among them all, but feels her 
husband being drawn into himself, 
outside the family love that once 
made this a happy home. The struc- 
ture of that love is being strained. 

The $10,000 insurance of Lena’s 
late husband arrives. Lena 
$3,000 as deposit on a house in a 
better neighborhood. Walter has been 
planning, with two other men, to 
open a liquor store; when Lena re- 
jects this, he fills himself with liquor; 
his bitterness runs over. 

Lena, who loves her children, sees 
she has been boss too long. She 
gives Walter the money. to deposit 
$3,000 for the girl’s education and 
the rest in his own name. But now 
trust and responsibility are thrust too 
suddenly upon the long constricted 
Walter. He reacts like a tight coil 
suddenly loosed. He gives all the 
money to one of his partners—who 
absconds, 

In the meantime, the Chairman of 
the Welcoming Committee of the new 
neighborhood arrives and offers them 
more money—if they will stay out. 
For the Youngers are Negroes. and 
the new neighborhood is white. Wal- 
ter, now head of the family, torn by 
despair but forced to decision. rises 
to meet the emergency. As the others 
wait, tottering under their misfortune 
but sustained by love, Walter sum- 
mons his self-respect and says they 
are moving in. They go toward they 
know not what—toward their re- 
gathered dream, which may again 
be shattered; but they go with cour- 
age, dignity and close-knit love. 


gives 


A summary gives little sense of the 
warmth and humor that pervade the 


drama. The trivial episodes of daily 
life, bickerings, bursts of temper, 
tendrils of affection, dance like sun- 
beams in the light of the love that 
binds the family. The Negro world 
is seen from within; its reflections on 
the white folk around are penetrating 
but not bitter, and they rise not as 
“propaganda” but in the course of 
natural speech. The man from Ni- 
geria, student at college with Be- 
neatha, provides not only an amusing 
folklorist dancing moment but some 
deeper thoughts on differences and 
equality. The dialogue is flavorsome, 
the characters well drawn. 

It is hard to choose actors for 
special praise. Claudia McNeil as the 
mother dominates the play, convey- 
ing the early firmness but also the 
quiet courage to recognize mistakes, 
to pick up the pieces of a broken life 
and start putting them together. Sid- 
ney Poitier as Walter manages to keep 
within genuine feeling even the 
wilder moments of rebellion. Ruby 
Dee as the wife whose love surmounts 
her disappointments, Diana Sands as 
the budding girl, are both superb, 
and Ivan Dixon is engaging as the 
man from Nigeria. Ralph Alswang 
has created a believable and appro- 
priate room for their dwelling, and di- 
rector Lloyd Richards has woven the 
varied moods into a unified growth of 
power. But pre-eminently the 28-year- 
old Lorraine Hansberry, first Negro 
woman playwright to reach Broad- 
way, has given us a drama of tender 
understandings and despite explosive 
moments—of quiet distinction. She 
has lighted a new torch on the Amer- 
ican stage. 

Look After Lulu is another of those 
haut monde and demimonde French 
farces that, however powder-puffed 
with extravagant costumes and out- 
landish airs, are likely on crossing 
the Atlantic to fall flat on their double 
entendres. A mock marriage that 
turns out to be real, followed by a 
false stab for a divorce that manages 
to strike true, provides little enter- 
tainment, and the gaudy ways of the 
cocottes of 1908 have had half a 
century for fading. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


APARTHEID 


Ninety-one South Africans are again on trial 
for their lives. Their “crime”? They dared to 
take the lead in opposing apartheid, the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of total segregation of its 80 
per cent non-white population. This opposition 
is called “treason” by the South African Gov- 
ernment. If the defendants lose, any kind of 
protest on the part of more than ten million 
Africans the same time denied 
direct representation in the all-white Govern- 
ment—can be 
of death. 

The eyes of the whole 
this sorest spot of racial 


-who are at 


named “treason” with penalty 


world have been on 
exploitation and an- 
there is not consid- 
by the dark-skinned 
peoples of the world, nor by others who care 
about racial justice and fundamental freedoms. 
South Africa is in a sense the world’s “Little 


tagonism. What happens 
ered just a local matter 


Rock.” None of us can escape some respon- 
sibility or concern for it. 

We are asking your readers’ urgent and im- 
mediate attention to this struggle because it is 
right now at a crucial point: Its outcome may 
have repercussions on other freedoms and even 
on world peace itself. These 91 opponents of 
apartheid have been held for more than two 
years. After a trial last August ending in 
quashed indictments, new trials have now been 
started. Thirty went on trial in January; 61 
more are scheduled for April 20. 

Who is paying for all this? Who is paying 
the defendants’ extensive legal costs, who is 
supporting their families? Anglican Bishop 
Ambrose Reeves, writer Alan Paton and others 
in South Africa established a fund to help 
provide this aid. More than $250,000, some 
of this coming from the United States, has 
been raised to cover legal costs and less than 
minimal support to the accused and _ their 
dependents. 

In the next few months, another $150,000 is 
needed. This cannot all be raised in South 
Africa. The South Africa Defense Fund aims 
at raising at least $50,000. We cannot do it 
without immediate help. We believe that this 
is a matter that should and must now take 
precedence over others nearer at hand for our 
maximum possible support. 

Contributions and inquiries may be sent to 
the South Africa Defense Fund, 4 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

New York City Rr. Rev. James A. PIKE 
JoHN GUNTHER 
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All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so throu 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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